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Lyle Saunders 


“Anglo” and Spanish- 
Speaking Americans: 
Contrasts and Similarities 


To some extent people behave as they do because they are members of 
groups. Some of us speak Spanish before we speak English; this happens 
because some of us are born into families and larger groups that use 
Spanish for communication and then, as we grow and move beyond our 
home and neighborhood, we find that our Spanish-speaking friends and 
relatives are part of a larger group that talks and writes in English. And 
so we learn English too. 


Most of us regard a nice, thick, juicy steak as one of the finest foods we 
can think of; millions upon millions of the people of India would be 
horrified at the thought of eating beef. We Christians characteristically 
sing in our religious ceremonies; other peoples dance or slaughter animals. 
In our medicine we make diagnoses by examining the sick person; some 
other peoples make diagnoses by rolling out stones to see the patterns 
into which they fall or by examining the entrails of a bird. 


In this paper our task is to consider two large, poorly defined, intermingled 
populations — Anglos (people of English-speaking background) and 
Spanish-speakers in the American Southwest — and to ask what behaviors, 
if any, result from membership in or identification with one of these 
populations or another. Phrased another way, the question is, What does 
it mean to be an Anglo or a Spanish-speaking American? What does it 
mean for the way one regards himself and other people? For the way one 
goes about solving the innumerable problems of living? For the attitudes 
and the values that one develops and lives by? 


It would be much easier to study similar- 
ities and differences between Spanish- 
speakers and Anglos if we could limit our 
observations to small, rural Mexican vil- 
lages and large, industrial Anglo cities 
and ask ourselves in what ways are people 
alike or different in Chicago and Tepoz- 
tlan (Mexico) or in Houston and Truchas 
(New Mexico). But Spanish-speaking 
people and Anglos in the Southwest are 
not so neatly separated as these examples 


would suggest. They live together in vil- 
lages and cities (as indeed they also do 
in Chicago and Tepoztlan), and the life 
ways of this region are a blend of elements 
from both groups, so that it becomes 
very difficult to say what behaviors are 
Anglo and what are Spanish. Spanish- 
speakers and Anglos alike are more and 
more behaving in the same society and 
are coming to have about the same range 
of interests, motives, objectives and in 
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many respects the same _ identifications. 
Both consider themselves Americans, Tex- 
ans or New Mexicans, Presbyterians, 
Republicans; members of both groups 
see themselves and are seen as taxpayers, 
carpenters, home owners, business men, 
professional people, housewives, high 
school students, and so on. Members of 
both groups exhibit behaviors related to 
their social class standing, their age, their 
religion, their educational level. 
Complicating our question is the fact 
that many factors other than group mem- 
bership have an influence on behavior: 
the temperament that one inherits or 
develops; personal abilities; special talents 
or the lack of talent; situations that call 
for one kind of performance or another; 
opportunities that arise for one person 
and not another. My wife, for example, 
does not wear a mink coat. It is not be- 
cause she is not able to wear mink or 


because she dislikes mink; the reason is 
that her husband does not provide her 
with mink to wear. 

In spite of the fact that Anglo and 


Spanish-speaking communities in the 
Southwest frequently behave very much 
alike, there are some contrasts. There 
must be or we would not be able so 
easily to talk about two groups rather 
than one. There must be or it would be 
much more difficult than it is—if not 
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impossible—to identify ourselves as 
Anglos or Spanish-speakers and, almost 
as easily, to identify other people as being 
one or the other. It is quite obvious to 
even the most casual observer in this area 
that there are two groups, and no one 
of us ever gets mixed up about which 
one he feels himself a part of. Our sub- 
jective identifications are undoubtedly the 
result of our having long (and early) 
been associated with one group or the 
other; but our objective identifications 
(that is, those that we make about other 
people) can only come from observable 
differences in appearance or behavior. But 
while it is easy to recognize that such 
differences exist, it is not so easy to say 
what the specific differences are. 


Behavior of Groups 


One way of getting some idea of the 
contrasts and similarities between Anglo 
and Spanish-speaking cultures is to back 
off (as it were) and take a look at large 
groups of people, trying to see what 
ideas or mannerisms or behaviors they 
seem to have in common. This won’t tell 
us much about the behavior of individuals, 
but it will tell us something about the 
kinds of behaviors to be found in popula- 
tions and this, after all, is what we are 
interested in. Such a procedure won't 
help us much to understand why Joe 
Blow or Juan Tortilla behaves as he does, 
but it will enable us to say that if we 
could select say 10,000 Anglos and an 
equal number of Spanish-speakers at 
random, we would find more of one or 
the other exhibiting a certain kind of 
behavior. For example, among 10,000 
Spanish-speakers we would probably find 
a higher proportion of Catholics than 
among 10,000 Anglos; among 10,000 
Anglos we might find a higher proportion 
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of people who buy and keep up insurance 
policies or whose children finish high 
school than among an equal number of 
Spanish-speakers. It would be an endless 
task to attempt to catalog all the areas in 
which we might find contrasts or simi- 
larities. A more economical approach 
would be to confine our interest to a few 
general themes or orientations that have 
been observed as characteristic of the 
respective groups and to see wherein they 
are alike or different. 

Fortunately there is a good deal of 
material already available for us. Many 
acute and perceptive people from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Scotland, Ireland, 
Poland, Russia, and China have from 
time to time visited the United States 
and have commented in writing about 
various aspects of the American scene. 
America in Perspective,! for example, 
includes some 21 essays ranging in time 
from observations of America and Ameri- 
cans from the 1760's to the 1950's. At 
the same time, equally acute and percep- 
tive people have written about the 
Spanish-speaking population, attempting 
to delineate their collective character, such 
people, for example, as William Watts, 
Hart Davis, Erna Fergusson, George 
Sanchez, Margaret Mead, Gordon Howes, 
and Ruth Tuck. Perhaps by reviewing 
what some of these people have observed 
we may move a bit closer to an under- 
standing of the ways in which Anglos 
and Spanish-speakers are culturally alike 
and culturally different. 


Observations on Anglo Culture 


The British poet Matthew Arnold who 
visited us late in the 19th century, saw 


1Edited by the 
Commager. New York: New American Library 
(Mentor Books), 1948. 


historian Henry Steele 
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in America “little to nourish and delight 
the sense of beauty” and judged the peo- 
ple fo be “restless, eager to better them- 
selves and make fortunes.” The Swedish 
social scientist Gunnar Myrdal, whose 
book An American Dilemma? is a classic 
in race relations, saw America as moral- 
istic and morally conscious. “The ordinary 
American,” he said, “is opposite of a 
cynic. He is on the average more of a 
believer and a defender of the faith in 
humanity than the rest of the occidentals. 
It is a relatively important matter for 
him to be true to his ideals and to carry 
them out in actual life. We recognize the 
American, wherever we meet him, as a 
practical idealist.” Americans, Myrdal 
observed, share a deep belief in equality 
and liberty; they are the most religious 
people in the Western world; they are 
politically conservative; they tend to 
inscribe their ideals into laws; and, 
curiously, they have a generally low 
regard for law and order. Myrdal saw 
in America two counter currents; a desire 
to regulate human behavior tyranically 
by means of formal laws; and the wide- 
spread attitude that it should be the 
privilege of each citizen to decide for 
himself which laws are just and which 
unjust and to disobey those he considers 
unjust. The American “is strongly and 
sincerely against sin, even, and not least, 
his own sins. He investigates his faults, 
puts them on record, and shouts them 
from the housetops.’’ 


Other facets of Anglo character are 
illuminated by Geoffrey Gorer,‘ a British 
anthropologist. Taking his frame of refer- 


2New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 

4 Geoffrey Gorer, The Americans: A Study 
in National Character (London: Cresset Press, 
1948). 
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ence from psychiatry and anthropology, 
Gorer discusses such aspects of American 
character as attitudes towards politics and 
authority, child rearing practices and 
beliefs, the role of women, our insatiable 
demands for the symbols of love and 
friendship, our preoccupation with ma- 
chines, and the cult of success. Two major 
themes are seen as characteristic of Amer- 
icans; “the emotional egalitarianism which 
maintains that all (white American) men 
are equal to the extent that the sub 
ordination of one man to another is 
repugnant and legally forbidden . . . and 
the belief that authority over people is 
morally detestable and should be resisted.” 
Our attitudes towards law and politics is 
riddled with ambivalence: “It would be 
desirable if others were law-abiding, and 
if politicians were impervious to others’ 
appeals; but one should not be incon- 
venienced oneself, nor submit tamely; and 
it is foolish to vote for a man who will 
never do one a reasonable favor.”6 


Need for Symbols of Friendship 


For Americans, Gorer thinks, the signs 
of friendship, of love, are not a luxury 
but a necessity. The American is in- 
satiable in his demands for them; for any 
occasion on which they are withheld 
raises the gnawing doubt whether maybe 
one is not lovable, not a success. There 
is no occasion, however trivial or however 
important, which brings two or more 
people together in which such signs-are 
not desired. The smallest purchase should 
be accompanied by a smile and the 
implied assurance that the vendor is 
delighted and privileged to serve you; 
the weightiest business or political con- 


SIbid., p. 18. 
6 Ibid., p. 22. 
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ference must start with those greetings 
and anecdotes that demonstrate that the 
conferers like one another. Because they 
are so commercially important, the mani- 
festations of love and friendship cannot 
be left to chance; they are, as Gorer 
points out, organized, taught, and learned. 
Classes receive instruction in the Smile 
that Wins, the Handshake of Good Fel- 
lowship, Making the Visitor Welcome, 
Salesmanship as a Vocation. Women 
enroll in schools to learn charm; Ameri- 
cans by the thousands flock to the courses 
of Dale Carnegie and others in an effort 
to learn the tricks that will enable them 
to win friends and influence people. 
Personality is seen as a _ marketable 
quality, and selling one’s self is a meri- 
torious and praiseworthy act. 


Value of Youth 


Youth is a high value for Americans, 
Gorer points out. The period between 
adolescence and the birth of the first 
child is considered the peak of life, after 
which there is a gradual, but continuous 
decline. 


This period, roughly from 12 to 25, 
is Youth—the best years of our 
lives —and is almost without exag- 
geration the chief reason for living; 
one of the major duties of those who 
have passed this period is to make 
certain that their successors can 
enjoy it at least as much as they did. 
One of the reasons why so much 
guilt was obscurely felt by older 
people for the depression that started 
in 1929 was that it marred the youth 
of a whole generation; and one of 
the chief reasons advanced against 
sending American “boys” overseas 
before America entered the war, and 
for bringing them back as soon as 
possible . . . was that otherwise the 
irreplaceable years of their Youth 
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would be frittered away. The em- 
phasis on youth is overwhelming in 
American popular entertainment, in 
films, in magazine stories, in adver- 
tisements, and so on. In point of 
fact, the Americans have nearly the 
greatest expectation of life of any 
people in the world, and, like other 
urban societies, an ever-increasing 
number of old people in the popula- 
tion. But no medium of mass com- 
munication would enable one to 
learn this; Americans wish to think 
of themselves, to be presented as 
they were when at the peak of their 
life; they identify themselves with 
their children rather than with their 
parents. By the same _ reasoning 
Americans constantly refer to them- 
selves as a young nation. . . . Youth 
is so preeminently desirable that it is 
inevitably ascribed to the nation as 
a whole.” 


Technology and Progress 


The most important object of life for 
Americans, Gorer says, is to improve the 
design and increase the supply of things 
adapted to man’s use and enjoyment. 


This object is pursued with a fervor 
and a sense of dedication which, in 
other societies and at other times, 
have been devoted to the search for 
holiness or wisdom or to warfare. 
Any device or regulation which 
interferes, or can be conceived as 
interfering, with this supply of more 
and better things is resisted with 
unreasoning horror, as the :eligious 
resist blasphemy, or the warlike, 
pacifism. It is this feeling which 
keeps popular feeling behind anti- 
trust laws, which evokes a 
genuine admiration and feeling of 
personal participation in figures of 
production, in records broken, in the 


7 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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creation of the bigger and better. ... 
Freedom means, over and above 
everything else, freedom to make 
more and better things, without 
external interference from govern- 
ment or sentimental do-gooders.® 


There is perhaps no characteristic of 
Anglos more universally agreed upon 
than that centering in what some ob- 
servers have called the cult of progress. 
Americans as a group are firmly com- 
mitted to the notions that there is such 
a thing as progress, that it is inevitable, 
and that it is good. These beliefs have 
been validated and strengthened by the 
enormous technological changes of the 
past century to the point where we are 
coming to accept the idea that the 
instruments of technological change and 
improvement — science and knowledge 
—are universally applicable to problems 
of any order. With knowledge and the 
scientific method, we can _ transform, 
improve, perfect not only the physical 
world, but ourselves, our systems of re- 
lating to each other, our moral and re- 
ligious ideals and activities. Knowledge 
has replaced wisdom as a value for us 
to the point where we no longer make 
much of a distinction between the two. 
It is not without significance that the 
wise men of our generation, the ones we 
turn to for guidance in the solutions of 
complicated social, political, and moral 
problems, are the technicians, the scien- 
tists, the men of knowledge. 


Our time orientation is, of course, 
directly correlated with our idea of prog- 
ress. The golden age for us is in the 
future. Tomorrow will be a better day 
than today. “The best is yet to be.” This 
high evaluation of the future results in 
some devaluation of the present. A great 


8 Ibid., p. 121. 
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disadvantage of such a point of view is 
that we miss much of what might be 
valuable or enjoyable today in our pre- 
occupation to get to the better tomorrow. 
But there is an offsetting advantage: 
we can put up with a lot of discomfort 
or frustration or hardship while sustained 
in the belief that these conditions are 
temporary and that time will inevitably 
bring us to better things. 

With our deep belief in progress, it is 
natural that ours should be an achieve- 
ment orientation. Few of the positions 
that carry a high value in our society 
are based on inherited family position. 
Nearly all of them are acquired by 
achievement, by individual effort and 
determination; and it is a matter of pride 
with us that our highest offices are open 
to persons of lowest birth. Secular oc- 
cupational achievement is both the right 
and expectation of everyone, and there 
are few rewards for the person who does 
not make and succeed in the effort to 
“better” himself. Our best known and 
best liked cultural heroes are persons 
like Abe Lincoln and Charles Lindbergh 
who, embodying the virtues of thrift, 
ambition, determination, and hard work, 
rose from humble beginnings to the top 
rungs of the success ladder. In recent 
decades the ascribed distinctions between 
males and females have tended to lose 
their sharpness and women are permitted 
to compete in and are judged by their 
accomplishments in the achievement 
struggle on almost the same basis as the 
men. 


We will not discuss them in detail, 
but equally relevant, are our acquisitive- 
ness; our profound faith in education, 
particularly formal schooling, as _ the 
avenue to personal and social salvation 
and perfection; our open class system 
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which makes it possible for anyone to 
rise in social position; our tendency 
toward outward conformity; our emphasis 
on activity and work; our tendency to 
face outward rather than inward —to 
prefer to have things happen in the 
external world rather than in ourselves; 
our belief in simple answers; our hu- 
manitarianism and _ sentimentality, our 
emphasis on efficiency and practicality; 
our high value on material comfort; our 
drive towards security — physical, finan- 
cial, social; our tendency to see issues in 
terms of people; our nationalism; our 
provincialism; our racism. 


Summary of Anglo Orientations 


Some of the major orientations in 
Anglo culture have been summed up by 
Robin Williams, Jr., in a series of prop- 
ositions. He warns that these proposi- 
tions are highly abstract inferences from 
complex phenomena and therefore not 
to be taken too seriously. They are, 
nonetheless, revealing insights into some 
of the principal dimensions or orientations 
of Anglo culture, and as such are worth 
reviewing here. 

1. American culture is organized 
around the attempt at active mastery 
rather than passive acceptance. Into 
this dimension falls the low tolerance 
of frustration; the refusal to accept 
ascetic renunciation; the positive 
encouragement of desire; the stress 
on power; the approval of ego- 
assertion, and so on. 

2. It tends to be interested in the 
external world of things and events, 
of the palpable and immediate, 
rather than in the inner experience 
of meaning and effect. Its genius is 
manipulative rather than contempla- 
tive. 

3. Its world view tends to be open 
rather than closed. It emphasizes 
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change, flux, movement; its central 
personality types are adaptive, ac- 
cessible, outgoing, and assimilative. 

4. In wide historical and compara- 
tive perspective, the culture places 
its primary faith in rationalism as 
opposed to traditionalism; it de- 
emphasizes the past, orients strongly 
to the future, does not accept things 
just because they have been done 
before. 

5. Closely related to the above is 
the dimension of orderliness, rather 
than unsystematic ad hoc acceptance 
of transitory experience. 

6. With conspicuous deviations, a 
main theme is a universalistic rather 
than a particularistic emphasis. 

7. In interpersonal relations, the 
weight of the value system is on the 
side of “horizontal” rather than 
“vertical” emphases: peer relations, 
not superordinate-subordinate _rela- 
tions; equality rather than hierarchy. 

8. Subject to increased strains and 
modifications, the received culture 
emphasizes individual personality 
rather than group identity and re- 
sponsibility.? 


Observations on 
Spanish-speakers 


An interesting thing about this listing 
is the extent to which it differs item by 
item from one that might be compiled 
from the judgments of people who have 
observed the Spanish-speaking group. 
From time to time and by various ob- 
servers, the Spanish-speakers have been 
described as having group characteristics 
that in many respects are almost a mirror 
image of these. Where Anglo culture 
has been said to emphasize individual 


9 Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society: 


A_ Sociological Interpretation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), pp. 441-442. 
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personality, that of the Spanish-speaking 
emphasizes identity with and loyalty to 
the group. Where the Anglo value system 
stresses peer relations, that of the Spanish- 
speaking exhibits an emphasis on hier- 
archical relations. Where Anglo culture 
is said to be universalistic, that of the 
Spanish-speaking is more particularistic. 
Where Anglo culture is rational, that 
of the Spanish-speaking is traditional. 
Where one emphasizes change, the other 
emphasizes stability. Where one is 
oriented strongly to active mastery of the 
external environment, the other has been 
described in terms of passive acceptance 
and adaptability. 

Perhaps these differences can be seen 
more clearly by reference to the char- 
acteristics of Spanish-Americans as de- 
scribed in a little study by Munro Edmon- 
son.!9 In Spanish-American culture and 
social organization, six general value 
orientations stand out, Edmonson thinks. 
These are, in his words: traditionalism, 
familism, paternalism, personalism, dram- 
atism, and fatalism. Perhaps a brief con- 
sideration of each of these is as good 
a way as any to get a quick insight 
into some of the factors that may give 
direction to the behavior of Spanish- 
speaking people. 


1. Traditionalism 


Spanish-American culture, to a high 
degree, conforms to the definition of a 
tradition-directed people as given by 
David Riesman in his The Lonely Crowd. 
A tradition-directed culture, Riesman 
says, is 

relatively unchanging; the conform- 

ity of the individual tends to be 


10Munro S. Edmonson, Los Manitos: A 
Study of Institutional Values (New Orleans: 
Tulane University, 1957). 
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dictated to a very large degree by 
power relations among the various 
age and sex groups, the clans, castes, 
professions and so forth — relations 
that have endured for centuries and 
are modified but slightly, if at all, 
by successive generations. The cul- 
ture controls behavior minutely, and 
while the rules are not so complicated 
that the young cannot learn them 
during the period of intensive social- 
ization, careful and rigid etiquette 
governs the fundamentally influential 
sphere of kin relations. Moreover . . . 
the culture provides ritual, routine, 
and religion to occupy and orient 
everyone. Little energy is directed 
toward finding new solutions to age- 
old problems. . . .”!! 
In such a social order the individual has 
well-defined functional relationships to 
other members of the group; conformity 
and stability are preserved in part by 
fitting deviants into institutionalized roles. 
They become shamans or sorcerers or 
seers; in medieval time they became 
monks; among the Spanish-Americans 
they are classed as witches. Traditionalism 
is apparent in Spanish-American culture 
in many areas: in the language, where 
there is preservation and use of long 
archaic sixteenth-century forms; in the 
age-status structure; in courtship and 
marriage arangements; in the male-female 
division of labor; in the kinship organiza- 
tion which, after three centuries, remains 
much like that of rural Spain; in reli- 
gious observances, the penitente organiza- 
tion, the processionals in which the santos 
(images of the saints) are carried out to 
bless the fields; in the continuance of the 
informal office of jefe politico and patron; 


11 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd: A 
Study of the Changing American Character 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), 
p. YE. j 
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in the persistence, even in cities, of 
elements of folk medicine. 


2. Familism 


Family influence extends through the 
whole culture and provides the organiza- 
tional model for relationships outside the 
sphere of kinship. The familistic tendency 
is illustrated by the use of kinship terms 
instead of personal names in introduc- 
tions; by the practice of using kinship 
terms (e.g., primo ‘cousin,’ compadre 
‘godfather’) to designate non-relatives; by 
the endogamy pattern which creates a 
situation where in rural communities 
there are few or no non-relatives, only 
nearer and more distant ones; by the 
continued presence of nepotism in politics; 
by the repetition in the supernatural 
structure of the terms and relations of 
the kinship pattern; by the general 
importance attached to relatives and the 
feeling of obligation towards even distant 
ones. 

To be a Spanish-American, says Mar- 
garet Mead, is to belong to a familia. The 
central structuralizing principle is seen to 
be that of loyalty and responsibility to 
all members, although the first loyalty 
and responsibility is for members of the 
immediate family. As the village is felt 
to be a unit, though made up of several 
settlements, so the familia, although made 
up of several households, is felt to be and 
functions as a unit. One’s “own house” 
is a nebulous concept so far as the par- 
ticular persons in it are concerned. Visit- 
ing back and forth is frequent. Grand- 
children stay overnight at their grand- 
parents’ house and make themselves fully 
at home there. Children from large 
families are adopted or borrowed by 
families who have none of their own. 


The father is the central authority 
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figure. He rules the household, arbitrates 
disputes, makes all important decisions, 
disciplines the children. The father-child 
relationship includes tenderness, but also 
respect. It may include harshness and 
domination. As a male, the father oc- 
cupies a position of prestige, freedom, 
and superiority in respect to females. 
The world outside the home is a male 
world; all of the important roles are 
reserved for men. Much time is spent 
with male friends outside the home, 
working, talking, visiting. 

Household life revolves around the 
mother whose place is in the home and 
whose main function is to bear and rear 
children. The mother-child relation em- 
phasizes tenderness, de-emphasizes respect, 
authority, distance. Neighboring, visiting, 
participating in church activities, perform- 
ing as midwife or curandera (a woman 
who practices folk medicine) are about 
the only social activities open to women. 
The maternal aspect of the female role is 
large; adults, especially women, maintain 
close ties with their mother; the woman 
who goes out with her husband to social 
affairs generally takes children along, so 
that her mother role is still active even 
here. 


Children are wanted; large families are 
regarded as desirable. From the begin- 
ning, the baby is brought into contact with 
the extended family. He receives attention 
when he cries; whoever is near comforts 
him. When a new baby appears attention 
is transferred to it. Sibling rivalry is 
minimal; the sibling relationship is one 
of affection, companionship (tempered 
with respect from girls to boys), and 
interdependence. Older children take 
much responsibility for the care of 
younger ones and generally do not regard 
it as a burden. Cousins share the sibling 
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relationship; brothers, sisters, cousins 
learn to care for each other when young 
and continue the pattern in later life. 
Children are not separated from adults; 
they take part in what is going on to the 
extent permitted by their age. They are 
seldom the center of interest; Spanish- 
American family culture is not child- 
centered. Children are admonished not 
to push themselves forward, not to stand 
out from the group. “In school they do 
not vie for marks, as adults they do not 
exhibit their produce at fairs, nor do 
they center their lives in individual 
aspiration and achievement.” Discipline 
of children is less related to their being 
“good” or “bad” than to their being 
“bothersome.” There is no separate child’s 
world. Play is generally preparation for 
adult life. Children begin early to take 
part in the work of the home, the main- 
tenance of the family. Boy-girl relations 
are strictly and formally controlled. There 
is, traditionally, no dating pattern, no 
explicit sex education. The sexes are 
separated except when within the family 
or in public affairs controlled by formal 
rules. Premarital sex relations are for- 
bidden, but the prohibition is not enforced 
by moral sanctions, but rather by family 
sanctions. There are no illegitimate chil- 
dren in the Anglo sense; children born 
out of wedlock are absorbed by the ex- 
tended family. More often marriage fol- 
lows the discovery of a pregnancy. 

Age is ambivalently regarded. Within 
the family the old have respect, honor, 
positions of privilege and esteem. Isolated 
they tend to be distrusted, sometimes 
suspected of witchcraft.’ 


12Much of this detail is from Margaret 
Mead, ed., Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change (Paris, UNESCO, 1953), pp. 168-193, 
“The Spanish-Americans of New Mexico.” 
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The family, then, provides a model for 
relationships both within and outside the 
kin group; it is a religious unit, an eco- 
nomic unit, a socializing unit; and for 
any individual it tends to be the chief 
link with both the village community and 
the wider outside world. 


3. Paternalism 


As a value orientation, paternalism is 
closely related to the kinship model. It 
finds expression in the protections and 
benefits afforded the individual through 
his family connections (e.g., political 
favors, nepotism, claims on the hospitality 
of relatives). It is expressed, too, in the 
patron ‘landlord’ institution, which me- 
diates many economic, political, and reli- 
gious relations; in the close relationship 
between family authority and community 
leadership; in the ritual kinship of the 
compadre system. Anglos tend to view 
the manifestations of this value as de- 
pendency; actually it is more than in- 
dividual dependency, since it grows out 
of strongly supported community patterns 
and expectations. 


4. Personalism 


This orientation provides an escape 
valve that prevents the complete sub- 
mergence of the individual in the com- 
munity and family systems. Personalism 
permits emphasis on and expression and 
recognition of individual uniqueness, in- 
dividual worth, individual integrity. It 
is manifest in such patterns as machismo 
(the males’ exaggerated claims to virility 
and sexual prowess); in the extent to 
which personal relations are preferred 
over institutional relations; in the factual 
disputes that divide communities; in the 
strong emphasis on orgullo (individual or 
family pride or honor); in the relatively 
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poor development of formal organization 
patterns; in the ability of the culture to 
produce strong leaders supported by ad- 
herence to abstract principles. This value 
requires that the personal value and 
dignity of the individual be recognized, 
respected, and taken into account in all 
relations with other people of whatever 
social level. 


5. Dramatism 


This value orientation makes possible 
the color and spontaneity that enliven 
what would otherwise be a very drab 
culture. It is seen in the baile ‘dance’; 
in the fiesta; in the religious rituals 
(particularly the nativity plays and the 
procession of the santo); in the elaborate 
ceremonies of the engagement party, the 
wedding, the baptism, the wake; the 
institutionalized acceptance of witches 
and witchcraft; in the miraculous visions 
and experiences that are reported; in 
violent outbursts of temper; in the for- 
mality of personal relationships — the 
titles, the embrace, the handshake; in 
political oratory. 


6. Fatalism 


Many observers have noted this orienta- 
tion. It appears in many areas: in the 
stoicism with which old people regard 
the onset of death; in the wide use of 
the impersonal, passive, reflexive form of 
verbs in the language, which has the 
effect of making the speaker the helpless 
object to whom things happen (“the bus 
left me”; “the pencil lost itself”; “the 
dish broke itself”); in an indifference to 
preventive medical care and insurance 
schemes; in the general attitude toward 
infant mortality; in the passive acceptance 
of misfortune or tragedy. Here, as 
Edmonson points out, the contrast be- 
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Hispanos accept the will of God and 
the natural order of things while 
Anglos emphasize the subordination 
of nature to the will of man... . 
Hispano villages blend into the land- 
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culture is personalistic, American 
culture values a group oriented and 
abstract morality; where Hispano 
culture is fatalistic, American cul- 
ture is markedly activist. There can 
be little doubt that despite some 























generic similarity, the two cultures 


scape; Anglo villages dominate it. 
differ to an enormous degree.” 


Hispanos accept drought and soil 
erosion as a part of God’s inscrutable 
order of things; Anglos combat chem 
with dams, reforestation and soil 
conservation practices [and rainmak- 
ing techniques]. 

In economic affairs, Anglo culture 
maximizes the motivational value of 
ambition and sets the goal at success; 
Hispano culture. might be said to 
emphasize the motivations of duty 
and loyalty and is willing to discount 
and live with failure. The lack of 
interest in planning and foresight 
which has earned the Spanish coun- 
tries the nickname of mafana land 
are a manifestation of Hispano fatal- 
ism which accepts what comes as 
what must come.}3 


To sum up the points made by Edmon- 
son, Spanish-American culture, in com- 
parison with general American (Anglo) 
culture is 


Rising Importance 
of Class Difference 


Despite the undoubted differences, the 
similarities in the total behaviors of 
Spanish-speaker and Anglo are much 
more striking. We have to turn, you will 
note, to the isolated Spanish-American 
village for a description of cultural char- 
acteristics that would emphasize contrast 
and difference. In the cities, and to an 
increasing extent in the villages, cultural 
difference is diminishing as Anglo and 
Spanish-speaking people come to share a 
common urban-industrial way of life. It 
would be hard to find many meaningful 
differences between the life ways of Anglo 
and of Spanish-speaking El Paso; it would 
be easy to find many ways in which they 
are alike. 


traditionalistic, familistic, paternal- What confuses us in our thinking 








istic; it emphasizes the dramatic and 
the personal, and it accepts this 
cultural order of things fatalistically 
as ordained by God. By reversing the 
comparison . . . we can get an image 
of our own culture as reflected in 
the Hispano mirror. Where Hispano 
culture is traditionalistic, American is 
progressive; where the Hispano val- 
ues familism, the American empha- 
sizes individualism; where Hispano 
culture is paternalistic, American is 
egalitarian; and where the Hispano 
prizes drama, the American substi- 
tutes utilitarianism. Where Hispano 


13 Edmonson, op. cit., p. 60. 


about Spanish-speaker and Anglo is our 
frequent failure to take socio-economic 
status (social class) into account. Social 
scientists are beginning to recognize that 
social class groups exhibit life styles (cul- 
tures) that differ sharply from one class 
to another. If we make allowance for 
this kind of social ranking, we see that 
Spanish-speaking and Anglo business and 
professional people are very much alike 
in the things they value, the way they 
live, the things they do. We see also 
similarities between the life styles of 
Spanish-speakers and Anglos who are 





14 Ibid., p. 61. 
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skilled craftsmen, and between those of 
Spanish-speakers and Anglos who are 
unskilled or unemployed. 

It is probably true that there are in 
many parts of the Southwest a dispro- 
portionate number of Spanish-speakers 
who have educational levels and occupa- 
tional skills that limit them to the lower 
social class levels. In thinking about this 
group we should keep in mind that much 
of the behavior that troubles professional 
people in social work, education, medi- 
cine, the church, law-enforcing agencies, 
derives from the culture of the class 
rather than from a Hispano cultural 
heritage. People are unemployed, quarrel- 
some, sexually promiscuous, delinquent, 
dishonest, incompetent, uninterested in 
formal education for their children, not 
because they are Spanish-speaking, but 
because they are members of a social class 
whose culture is tolerant and even actual- 
ly rewarding of such behaviors. Anglos 
on the same social class level tend to 
behave in much the same way. But be- 
cause Spanish-speakers are visible as such 
and because they have had a somewhat 
higher proportion of their numbers on a 
low social class level, we have tended to 
equate undesirable and problem-creating 
behaviors with their ethnic background; 
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and this is a mistake that not only does 
damage to the Spanish-speaking group 
but one that hinders our search for solu- 
tions to social problems because we tend 
to look in the wrong places for the 
responsible causal factors. We do not 
need to change our principle that people 
behave as they do partly because they 
are members of groups. We do need to 
be a bit more clear about what group 
memberships are related to which be- 
haviors. 

There was a time when it was im- 
portant to emphasize and talk about cul- 
tural contrasts between Spanish-speakers 
and Anglos. Such emphasis served a 
useful purpose in that it enabled members 
of both groups to see that there could be 
good reasons, other than individual per- 
versity, for behavior that was troubling 
to one or another. Perhaps Anglos and 
Spanish-speakers have now so much in 
common in many areas that such an 
emphasis on difference is no longer neces- 
sary or desirable. Perhaps we now need 
to turn our attention to social class dif- 
ferences and, Anglos and Spanish-speakers 
together, begin the task of analyzing and 
understanding the complex factors that 
underlie what for most of us is regarded 
as problem behavior. 








William L. Wonderly 


Urbanization: The Challenge 


of Latin America in Transition 


What is life really like for the people whom we are seeking to reach with 
the gospel? What are the basic anxieties, problems, distresses and frustra- 
tions to which the gospel must speak if it is to effectively reach the masses 
who crowd our mushrooming cities and who are caught in the rapid 
cultural change that is characteristic of the smaller towns and villages 
throughout the world? Why does the Christian religion, both Catholic 
and Protestant, so often fail to adequately meet the needs of these people? 
Oscar Lewis's book Five FAMILtEs,! of which this article is a review, has 
no cut-and-dried answers, but it does provide highly significant data for 
the study of these and a host of other questions which the Christian church 
must ask it if is to meet its commitments in a modern world. The setting 
of this book is in Mexico, but its implications reach throughout Latin 











America and into the other continents as well, 


Oscar Lewis's book is an account, in 
highly readable style, of an actual day in 
the life of each of five Mexican families: 
one in an acculturated Indian village, 
three from the poorer classes of Mexico 
City, and one from the newly-rich. The 
foreword, by Oliver La Farge, and the 
author's introductory chapter, offer a 
penetrating discussion of the over-all 
problems of a culturally uprooted people 
who are faced with the onslaught of 
modern technology and urbanization. 


The Family in Transition 


Lewis's focus of attention is the family 
unit, especially in reference to its inter- 
personal relationships and its economic 
struggle for survival. No attempt is made 
to gloss over the sordid details of what 
people suffer at the hands of their environ- 
ment and of each other; yet one emerges 
from a day with each of these families 
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with a feeling of having sympathetically 
shared in their trials and in their eco- 
nomic and spiritual needs and aspirations. 

The over-all setting is that of con- 
temporary Mexico, with its present-day 
surge of industrialization and economic 
production. National population has in- 
creased by over 50 per cent in twenty 
years, with urban population increasing 
still more rapidly due to migration of 
peasants to the city. Lewis cites the 
growth of greater Mexico City from 1.5 
million in 1940 to 4 million in 1957. 
The 1960 census has now raised this 
figure to over 4.5 million, with some of 
the proletarian sections of the metro- 
politan area showing a ten-year increase 
of from 51 to 390 per cent in population. 





1Qscar Lewis, Five Families: Mexican Case 
Studies in the Culture of Poverty (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1959, $5.50). 
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This phenomenon of urbanization pre- 
sents almost unbelievable problems of ad- 
justment for the millions in Latin Ameri- 
ca who have left their Indian, peasant, 
or small-town background because of 
land shortage or in search of a more 
modern way of life, only to find them- 
selves alone and near the bottom of the 
socio-economic scale in the big and un- 
friendly city. Although Lewis himself 
writes from a scientific rather than a re- 
ligious point of view, the clear implication 
of this situation is that the church today 
has a responsibility, as never before in 
its history, to meet these culturally “‘dis- 
placed persons” in their place of need 
and help them in their hour of transition 
to discover those values which alone can 
enable them to keep a sense of human 
dignity and to weather the storm of cul- 
ture change. To do this, it is imperative 
that the church learn what are the prob- 
lems and anxieties of these people, and 
discover what aspects of the Christian 
message are most relevant to their anx- 
ieties and pattern of life. 


Lewis’s study of the interpersonal re- 
lationships within the family is significant. 
Missionaries from the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries have tended to assume that the 
home in Latin America functions much 
as does the home in their own lands, and 
that therefore the Christian approach to 
family life should be the same in both 
situations. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Several factors in Lewis's study 
emphasize this. 





The Mother as Center 
of the Family 


The respective roles of the man and 
woman in the family constitute one such 
factor. The strong tendency, especially 
among the lower classes, toward free- 
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union marriages, the frequent presence 
in the family of illegitimate children 
whom the wife had prior to her present 
union, extramarital affairs of the husband 
with his consequent absences and divided 
loyalties, all contribute to “a matrifocality 
in family life’ (p. 17). The husband's 
role is authoritarian, and most of. the 
persons in the case studies “have had 
closer ties with their mothers or substitute 
mother figures than with their fathers” 
(p. 18). In one of the families, the son 
has been completely alienated from his 
father by the latter’s extramarital affairs 
and his lack of consideration for his wife 
and children. All this leads to a highly 
ambiguous role for the woman, since as 
a mother she enjoys affection and a posi- 
tion of influence in the family, while as 
a wife she suffers from low status and a 
position of subservience to her husband.? 

The author calls attention to “the dif- 
ference between the educational level of 
parents and children in particular families 
[as] one of the most revealing indices 
of upward mobility and aspiration level” 
(p. 19). Although not so discussed by 
Lewis, this disparity is no doubt related 
also to the wider conflicts that exist in 
Mexico between the older and younger 
generations, in which the former, to 
whom respect has traditionally been 
given, is unable adequately to cope with 
the cultural transition and to maintain 
its position of leadership in a world that 
places a premium upon literacy and 
higher education. 


2Implications of this for the place of the 
Virgin Mary in the religion of Latin America 
are discussed by Eugene A. Nida in his article 
“Mariology in Latin America,” PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, No. 3 (May-June 
1957), pp. 69-82 (reprinted in Supplement 
1960, pp. 1-15). 
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Lack of Interpersonal Confidence 


Another source of conflict is the lying 
and petty dishonesty which so character- 
ize the relationships between members 
of the family. In the Gomez family 
studied by Lewis, the mother protects 
her children from the father by telling 
lies. In the Gutiérrez family everyone 
knows that the mother steals a few of 
the toys that her husband makes and sells 
them to buy things for the children; and 
the father takes for granted that his 
daughter will lie to him about what she 
earns in her employment at the shoe 
shop. In the Indian village, “lying and 
deception play a large part in parent- 
child relationships. Parents and other 
adults use deception as another means of 
controlling children. . The use of 
little lies is so common as to be taken 
for granted, and children early become 
accustomed to it. . . . Children, in turn, 
lie to escape punishment and to assert 
their own wishes. . . . Parents show little 
moral indignation about lying on the 
part of their children. They do not punish 
the lie so much as the misdeed the lie 
was meant to hide; likewise, a parent or 
child caught in a lie is ashamed rather 
of being caught than of having lied. The 
frequent use of deception causes some 
mutual distrust between parents and 
children.” This ethic, when carried over 
into the urban situation where deception 
can have more far-reaching results, helps 
explain the situation mentioned in a 
recent discussion by a Mexican Protestant 
leader, who pointed out that the wider 
conflicts between the older and younger 





3 This quotation is from another important 
book by the same author: Oscar Lewis, Te- 
poztldn: Village in Mexico (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1960). 
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generations are rooted in the feeling on 
the part of the latter that they have been 
“let down” by their elders, who have 
made promises to them which they have 
failed to keep. 


The Church and 
a People in Transition 


Although not focused primarily upon 
them, the study by Lewis shows many 
significant religious factors in the families 
he presents. The Martinez family, from 
the Indian village, had become Seventh 
Day Adventist through the conversion of 
the husband —a conversion which seems 
to have resulted at least in part from his 
discovery that through the Bible and 
Protestant doctrine he could “argue 
down” his relatives, rather than from 
any personal conviction of his need of 
the Savior. The wife never quite under- 
stood why they had left their traditional 
religion. With the years the husband 
became disillusioned, drifted back toward 
Catholicism, and took pleasure at being 
accepted again by the Catholic com- 
munity (p. 45); but the wife was no 
longer able to find comfort in either the 
old or the new. Only the eldest daughter 
remained faithful to the new belief. 

Living in the city slums, the Gutiérre: 
family participates in spiritist rites which, 
though denounced by the priests, use 
Catholic symbols such as the crucifix, and 
honor the Sacred Heart and certain of 
the saints. The husband explains their 
preference for spiritism over more ortho- 
dox Catholicism by saying that he can 
understand what is being said, since it 
is in Spanish rather than Latin; and that 
in spiritism “they help people in trouble. 
They cure sickness and fight black magic 
with white” (p. 159). Here, we may 
point out, are epitomized three of the 
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key areas in which Protestantism needs 
to relate the gospel to the concerns of 
people: (1) in presenting a message that 
is meaningful and not merely ritualistic; 
(2) in relating the gospel to practical 
needs and physical health and (3) in 
overcoming the fear of black magic and 
of malevolent spirits which is still retained 
in the thinking of people from Indian 
and peasant backgrounds. 

The peasants who have recently mi- 
grated to the city are under a type of 
stress which the Protestant church is in 
a position to help alleviate if we will go 
about it in the right way. In the face- 
to-face societies of the villages there is 
a social ethic based on face-to-face rela- 
tionships; but with the change to city 
life many of the social controls of the 
face-to-face society disappear. The church 
must help such people to discover an 
ethic based not merely upon social con- 


trol, nor upon the simple recognition of 
a list of sins that are to be avoided, but 
upon the underlying principles of love 
and righteousness as taught and exem- 
plified in the Bible and as applied to the 
particular needs of a people in transition. 


Study of Movements 
in Latin America 


Some of the autochthonous Protestant 
groups in Latin America, especially those 
of the Pentecostal type, are doing more 
in this direction than are some of the 
traditional denominations. The writer 
recently attended a Sunday afternoon 
men’s meeting in one of these churches 
in Mexico City, where some sixty-five 
men, mostly of the working class, were 
instructed in down-to-earth terms, by men 
of a social background similar to theirs, 
regarding the role of the man in the 
home. Taking for granted the husband's 
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authoritarian position to which we have 
alluded above, the group leaders urged 
their brethren to remember that this 
involves responsibility as well as privilege, 
and that the men should rule “with love 
rather than the whip,” give their wives 
sufficient money for the daily family 
ration, bear with them if on occasion the 
meal is not ready on time, and be con- 
siderate in a dozen other specific situations 
such as people of this class encounter 
daily. 

These movements are establishing in 
the urban situation a religious society 
which is helping to meet the need that 
the “displaced persons” from the villages 
have for a face-to-face society. In the 
men’s meetings in the church just men- 
tioned, the participants may on occasion 
join together in prayer for their wives 
and families, or may hold a Pentecostal- 
type prayer session in which each puts 
his arm around the man next to him 
and prays aloud for him. This type of 
thing, and their projects of economic 
support of the work in which all may 
participate, serve to build up an intimate 
fellowship. People are thus given a sense 
of belonging in a new group, which helps 
compensate for the displacement that 
many of them have undergone with re- 
spect to their traditional social environ- 
ment. It is imperative that we study these 
autochthonous movements to determine 
the secret of their phenomenal growth 
and how they are meeting the social and 
religious needs of these newly urbanized 
peoples. 

Church-sponsored studies, of an in- 
tensive type comparable to that which 
Lewis has carried on, are called for if 
we are adequately to know what people’s 
needs are and what aspects of the gospel 
are most relevant to those needs. How 
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have the interpersonal relations within 
the family been affected by the acceptance 
of evangelical Christianity, as compared 
with the relations that exist within non- 
evangelical families? Which Protestant 
groups (e.g. Pentecostal versus the tradi- 
tional denominations) have more ade- 
quately met the needs of people of the 
different social classes? Are the roles of 
the man and woman in the home being 
changed for the better, and if not, why 
not? What effect is the gospel producing 
with respect to the typical conflicts within 
the family and in the community, and to 
what extent are the churches realistically 
facing these problems? What changes are 
occurring in people’s moral and ethical 
concepts as a result of Protestant teach- 
ing? How can the church restore to a 
people in transition to urban life that 
concept of human dignity which is so 
important to the Latin American, and at 
the same time reinterpret this concept in 
a fully Christian way? What is the place 
of the so-called “Protestant ethic’ with 
relation to the emerging industrial society 
in Latin America? Which areas of family 
and economic life have not been success- 
fully influenced by Christian concepts? 
These and other questions need to be 
answered through anthropological re- 


4 An important treatment of the relationship 
of Protestantism to the development of an 
industrial society is found in the classic and 
somewhat controversial work by Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism (New York: Scribner's, 1958, in paper 
back). Weber's thesis is discussed at length 
as to its implications for Latin America in 
the book in Portuguese by Vianna Moog, 
Bandeirantes e Pioneiros: Paralelo entre duas 
culturas (Rio de Janeiro: Editéra Globo, 4th 
edition, 1957). ae 
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search among different religious groups 
and at different social levels, by inves- 
tigators who will be objective but at the 
same time relate their study to the prob- 
lems of communicating the gospel. 

Two weaknesses are perhaps inherent 
in a presentation such as Lewis makes, 
one which limits itself to a single day 
in the life of a family. First, since the 
day selected was an ordinary working 
day and not one of special religious or 
political significance nor one in which 
some crisis was present in the lives of the 
participants, we are not shown how the 
persons under study behave in times of 
crisis or special stress (which is precisely 
when religion takes on its greatest im- 
portance for the Latin American), nor 
are we permitted to see their religious 
life as it is lived on special days. Not 
all of life is made up of ordinary working 
days. Second, by concentrating chiefly 
on the events taking place within the 
walls of the family dwelling, we are 
not shown much of what goes on in the 
lives of these people at their place of 
employment, at school, in the market, 
and so on. Of course one cannot ask for 
everything in a single volume, and any 
picture is of necessity incomplete at some 
points. As a matter of fact, Lewis has 
brought in a considerable amount of this 
information, gathered through prolonged 
and intensive contact with the families, 
in the form of flashbacks, descriptions, 
and biographical material which he has 
woven into the narrative. His book is 
really a “must” for the missionary and 
Christian leader who would seriously 
concern himself with the responsibility of 
the church towards a people in transition 
to urban life. 





Benjamin D. Paul 


Respect for 


Cultural Differences 


Dr. Paul discusses a theme which is a familiar one to PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY readers, but he does so in a way which is most pertinent, and 
which may bring new insights. Our rationalistic bias leads us to classify 
people as “reasonable” or “‘unreasonable.” But people are neither reason- 
able nor unreasonable in the abstract. By their own cultural standards 
their behavior and beliefs are reasonable. By the standards of others they 
are unreasonable. To alter their point of view it is necessary to under- 


stand their point of view. 


Any cultural group tends to assume that 
its ways and values are inherently right. 
Using their own ways as a standard, 
people find it easy to adjudge the prac- 
tices of “outsiders” as peculiar, unreason- 
able, inadequate, or inferior. By and 
large, we of the Western world are no 
exception to this rule. Among other 
things, it is a mechanism for preserving 
the integrity of the group. By the same 
token, however, it can act as a barrier 
to intercultural understanding and con- 
sequently as an impediment to intercul- 
tural cooperation. 

Rationalism and change are undermin- 
ing the authority of tradition. At the 
same time, rationalism and change are 
becoming entrenched as cultural values 
in our society. By appraising other cul- 
tures in terms of these values, we con- 
tinue to follow the disposition to judge 





Dr. Benjamin D. Paul is a social an- 
thropologist at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston. His article is 
reprinted by permission from Communi- 
ty Development Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 
3, June 1953. 


others in our own terms. Other peoples 
are deemed “backward” in the degree 
to which their culture is conservative 
and their behavior rests on nonrational 
premises. The impulse to modernize the 
more “backward” sectors of the world’s 
population may be laudable. To be sure, 
we are now aware that action programs 
are not to be imposed; the recipients must 
be motivated and involved. But too often 
participation on the local level is sought, 
not for the purpose of defining and 
planning objectives, but in order to im- 
plement objectives laid down in advance. 
We say: “This is what should be done; 
how can you help in its accomplishment?” 
Seldom do we say: “We stand ready 
to help if we can; what kind of assistance 
do you need?” 

By assuming that a program is inau- 
gurated, by whatever process of planning, 
complications due to cultural differences 
may arise. The aims and behavior of the 
action team are not likely to be taken at 
face value; rather, the people in the 
community will make an interpretation 
consistent with their prior experiences, 
their hopes and fears, and their system 
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of cultural understandings. They may 
suspect ulterior motives or hold unrealistic 
expectations. That is to say, the com- 
munity will define the new situation in 
its own way. The action team will also 
define the reaction of the community in 
its own way. The problem of overcom- 
ing cultural differences applies not only 
in the case of a health mission operating 
in a foreign area, but also in the case of 
a team working in a community within 
its own country. The difference in the 
two cases is one of degree. 


It is instructive to examine some of 
the preconceptions interfering with an 
objective appraisal of the community’s 
behavior in relation to a public health 
program, Several of these assumptions 
are reflected in the meanings that cluster 
around such terms as_ backwardness, 
superstition, customs, education, and 
apathy. 


Backwardness 


We speak of “underdeveloped areas” 
or “backward areas.” More than anything 
else Americans think of technological 
level when they speak of backward areas. 
Since it is cumbersome to speak of “tech- 
nologically backward people,” we resort 
to contractions like “backward people” 
or “backward cultures.” This abbrevia- 
tion carries with it unfortunate implica- 
tions. It permits the assumption that the 
people as a whole or their culture as a 
whole is backward. This evaluation is 
both erroneous and prejudicial to inter- 
cultural cooperation. It is erroneous be- 
cause it fails to take cognizance of the 
fact that cultures have qualitative as well 
aS quantitative aspects. Styles, tastes, 
values, standards of conduct, codes of 
etiquette, esthetic modes, these all are 
cultural qualities that do not lend them- 


selves to rating on a scale of higher-to- 
lower, more-to-less, better-to-worse, or 
any other unilinear scale. Cultures differ, 
but this difference cannot be expressed 
on an evaluative scale, except in terms 
of an arbitrary criterion. One can, of 
course, extend assistance to people judged 
as backward, but a patronizing attitude 
is not conducive to cooperation. The best 
way to win respect for a health program 
is to show respect for the people it serves. 


Superstition 


We assume that people base their ac- 
tions on reasoning and that the remedy 
for erroneous action is to correct the 
erroneous reasoning. But the reverse of 
this proposition probably comes closer to 
the truth. People think the way they do 
because they behave the way they do, 
and their behavior is modeled on the 
behavioral patterns of their culture. Peo- 
ple rationalize more often than they 
reason. 


We do not sufficiently realize that 
human actions serve more purposes than 
those avowed by the people who practice 
them. Indian peasants in Guatemala have 
the superstitious belief that a young per- 
son who walks immediately in front of 
an older person will age prematurely since 
he will contract some of the “age” of 
the older member. But this belief does 
not really derive its force from the mis- 
conceived reasoning allegedly underlying 
the behavior. The fact is that the avowed 
reason overlies rather than underlies the 
rule. Local etiquette dictates that juniors 
should cede precedence to seniors. The 
rules of etiquette support an exceedingly 
important principle of social organiza- 
tion, namely, that social status depends 
not on class or achievement but on 
relative age. 
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The viability of the aging superstition 
does not depend on ignorance, as might 
be supposed by an inquirer who asks 
why children should not walk ahead of 
adults and receives the explanation, given 
in good faith, that the children would 
grow old too quickly. Rather, its vitality 
depends on the function it serves; it is 
one among many props that maintain the 
social order. It should be no surprise if 
the Guatemalan aging superstition per- 
sisted despite efforts by an outsider to 
attack its logical basis. 


Another reason why superstitions are 
not readily banished by intellectualistic 
persuasion is that the mystical thinking 
on which their rationalization rests is 
often part of a general disposition per- 
vading the world view of a given society. 
Each magical belief or practice is only 
an explicit and visible instance of an 
implicit philosophy which resides below 
the threshold of awareness where it is 
not open to examination and challenge. 
The assumption of mystical causation is 
manifested in and supported by a great 
array of beliefs, acts, and events. Attack- 
ing any given item of superstition does 
not seriously attack the unverbalized 
proposition in which it is rooted. Funda- 
mental assumptions are not immutable; 
they are part of culture and culture 
is always undergoing change. But the 
change in a people’s world view proceeds 
slowly, especially if there is no dramatic 
alteration in their socio-economic environ- 
ment. 

Another source of sustenance for su- 
perstitious practices is the role they often 
play in allaying anxiety. Extreme un- 
certainty can arouse unbearable distress, 
creating a demand for a ritual or formula 
that will influence the course of events. 
Cases in point are the superstitions of 
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gamblers or those of men in combat. The 
controlling factor is not the intelligence 
of the men but the severity of the 
hazards they face. It is characteristic of 
cultures that they provide formulas for 
reducing anxiety and define the situations 
for which these formulas are appropriate. 
So long as men must face emergencies 
beyond their capacity to control they 
will seek “solutions” that are magical or 
mystical or in some other way “unreason- 
able.” In the long run, the most suc- 
cessful attack on superstition is the in- 
direct attack on the uncertainties of life 
that nourish superstitious credulity. 


Now a health program strikes at the 
uncertainties of death and disease, and 
it may seem ironical that the dissemina- 
tion of improved medical practices should 
be impeded precisely by those supersti- 
tions (among others) that owe their 
vitality to the hazards of life deriving 
from inadequacies of medical knowledge. 
But faith is strong where risks are great, 
and people act slowly when it comes to 
shifting their faith from a familiar system 
of security to an unfamiliar one, how- 
ever efficacious the new system may prove 
to be in the long run. It should not be 
overlooked that faith gives psychological 
security, whether faith is placed in magic, 
religion, or science. 


In most general terms, the major ob 
jection to the term “superstition” is that 
it implies a distorted conception of the 
role of rational thinking in human be- 
havior. Man is a reasoning animal, But 
from this it does not follow that the 
ways and institutions that comprise this 
culture are predominantly the products 
of deliberation and conscious decision. 
The people of any society engage in 
thinking and arrive at conclusions. But 
thinking proceeds on premises. Behavior 
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in any society is rational in some ways 
and nonrational in others. By fixing on 
superstitions we exaggerate the irrational 
element in other cultures and overesti- 
mate the rational element in our own. 
This distortion stands in the way of 
gaining a good appreciation of the other 
person’s point of view. Lack of such 
appreciation acts as a bar to the mutual 
confidence upon which intergroup col- 
laboration best proceeds. 


Customs 


We know that customs exist and that 
they vary. But we tend to assume that 
customs are forces that collide and in- 
terfere with intelligent self-directed be- 
havior, that the ideal society would be 
one that is swept clean of the cobwebs 
of custom, that the less enlightened peo- 
ples of the globe have more customs and 
are more subject to their influence. These 
assumptions rest on a misconception con- 
cerning the nature of culture. 

A culture is more than a collection of 
customs; it is a system of customs, each 
more or less meaningfully related to the 
others. Culture has structure as well as 
content. Recognition of this fact would 
enable us to understand the tenacity of 
certain customs: they are hard to move 
because they are geared to other customs. 
It would alert us to the possibility that 
changes effected in one aspect of culture 
can bring about unexpected repercussions 
elsewhere in the cultural system. It would 
allow us to perceive that the well-being 
of the individual depends, not on _ his 
freedom from cultural conventions, but 
on the degree of consistency obtaining 
between the components of the cultural 
system in which he is involved. 

The cultural system does limit the 
range of individual behavior and in this 


sense customs exert a restraining in- 
fluence. Culture defines the values men 
hold, the goals they seek, the means they 
use. By thus organizing their outlook, 
culture is also a guide to action, a positive 
force that channels motivation and im- 
parts meaning to existence. We are too 
inclined to perceive the negative and 
overlook the positive when we behold the 
customs of others. 

Naively we may cherish the illusion 
that custom plays only a slight part in 
shaping our motives and decisions. This 
view is encouraged by the accent we 
place on individualism.! But individual- 
ism is itself a basic value of our culture. 
It is, so to speak, an American custom. 
(As a matter of fact, to the foreign 
observers Americans conform to type no 
less than foreigners do in the eyes of 
Americans.) Science may have weaned 
us from certain customs, but this is not 
to say that we now have fewer customs 
than before. We have changed our spots, 
not shed them; we have scientific customs 
along with others. Sophistication does 
not free us from cultural norms; it sub- 
stitutes city ways for folk ways. Similarly, 
a program of health education does not 
eradicate custom; at the best it replaces 
old customs with new ones. 


Education 


Education lies at the core of a com- 
munity health project or any other 
program of directed culture change. Not 
incorrectly, education is conceived as the 
transmission of information. It is now 


1The philosophy of individualism achieves 
its fullest realization in the clinical and case 
work approach where stress falls on those 
features or circumstances which distinguish one 
individual from all others. The acuteness of 
the focus obscures the perception of ethnic 
and other group characteristics. 
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realized that the choice of channels 
through which information is dissemi- 
nated bears critically on the success of 
an educational campaign. Advice routed 
through meaningful personal contact is 
more influential than advice conveyed 
through impersonal media; discussion and 
participation are more effective than 
speeches and exhortations. Sensitivity to 
the nature of the communication network 
is all to the good. But as yet, educators 
are only dimly aware of the process by 
which information is assimilated in the 
minds of the educational targets. 

Clearly people do not automatically 
incorporate whatever information comes 
their way. This is taken to mean that 
learning takes place slowly. It is recog- 
nized that all normal people possess some 
knowledge, but if they are in need of 
indoctrination it is because they do not 
have enough information. It is as though 
they had certain empty spaces in their 
mental storehouse and the task were one 
of insinuating the necessary facts into 
unfilled minds. People need information 
because they are “uninformed.” Essen- 
tially the educational process is conceived 
as an incremental one. 

To be sure, people do acquire informa- 
tion and knowledge can be cumulative. 
But learning is more than an additive 
process, it is more than the building up 
of content. It involves integration as well. 
The mind not only receives ideas, it also 
organizes them into a system. New in- 
formation is inert unless it is understood, 
and it can only be understood when it 
is fitted into the pre-existing idea system. 
Ideas that do not fit are either ignored 
or suitably reinterpreted. 

People who have shared the same ex- 
perience or who have a common cultural 
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background tend to have similar idea 
systems; they think in parallel terms and 
they interpret happenings in similar ways. 
Communication between such people is 
rapid and economical; their minds are 
more or less in resonance. This is not 
the case when members of different cul- 
tures or subcultures enter into commu- 
nication. Each reinterprets the ideas of 
the other in accordance with his mental 
set. This is why anthropologists seek to 
live in intimate contact and for a long 
period of time with the people they wish 
to understand. They do this not only 
because there are numerous observations 
to record in an unknown culture and not 
only because they want to gain the con- 
fidence of their subjects, but also because 
they want to share enough experiences 
with the people to get a fair approxima- 
tion of the way they think and feel. 


The health educator who approaches 
his assignment with the preconception 
that education is a matter of conveying 
information to people who are “unin- 
formed” stands in danger of concluding 
that the slow penetration of his propa- 
ganda is attributable to intellectual de- 
ficiency or willful behavior on the part 
of those he seeks to benefit. It is more 
useful to take the position that the peo- 
ple are already “informed.” According 
to their cultural lights, they already 
“know” a good deal about the causes 
of illness and the kinds of treatment to 
be sought. From this standpoint, the 
problem is not merely one of injecting 
new concepts into a mental vacuum, but 
one of helping the people reorganize 
their existing conceptual system. So con- 
ceived, the educational task is really that 
of re-education. New knowledge is not 
just supplementary; it is reshaped to ac- 
cord with pre-existing mental configura- 
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tions, but in the process of accommoda- 


tion the old orientation is somewhat 


shifted. 


Knowledge of the local belief system 
enables the imaginative educator to pre- 
sent his data in such order and in such 
a way as to be most readily grasped by 
the recipients. It also enables him to 
anticipate the directions that “misunder- 
standing” will take. 


The way in which old conceptions 
affect the interpretation of new ideas is 
illustrated by the case of a well-educated 
American Indian who served in World 
War II. In accordance with the dictates 
of his culture, he “knew” that witchcraft 
was an important source of illness. In 
the army he learned about germs and 
their role in disease communication. 
Nevertheless, on returning home he con- 
tinued to give credence to the power of 
witchcraft even in the case of a com- 
municable disease. Germs are everywhere, 
he reasoned, yet only some individuals 
become susceptible. Why should this be? 
His answer was that witchcraft could so 
weaken a person’s resistance as to leave 
him vulnerable to germs. His accommoda- 
tion of the old and the new was to 
assign natural causes to the service of 
supernatural forces. 

May we not find similar types of 
accommodation among ourselves? May not 
the victims of a dreaded ailment accept 
the principle of natural causation and 
still ask themselves why they, and not 
others, should suffer? May their anxiety 
not mobilize a sense of guilt and inform 
their inner self that fate is making them 
pay the price for some real or fancied 
infraction of the moral code? And may 
not this impair the course of their treat- 
ment? 
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Apathy 


Action programs occasionally encounter 
active opposition, but more commonly 
the difficulty is insufficient interest. We 
have handy words like “indifference” or 
“apathy” to describe this circumstance. 
Apathy, however, is a negative term; 
like the word “lazy,” it states what is 
not happening. But negative labels are 
not productive of insight; they tend to 
obscure the positive, more dynamic factors 
that contribute to inactivity. 

Take the example of a program of 
preventive medicine. Let us say it aims 
to teach well people how to stay well 
and to have people report for examina- 
tion before they become acutely sick. 
Let us add that the community exhibits 
apathy toward the doctrine of preven- 
tion; its members are stirred only when 
they are struck by severe illness. What 
motives does this apathy conceal? 

George Foster has enumerated some 
of the motives in his survey of selected 
health centers in Latin America. These 
include distrust, conviction that doctors 
are incapable of curing certain classes of 
ailments, inconvenience, resentment of 
censure for failing to abide by schedule 
and routines, apprehensions about the 
harmful effects of extracting blood sam- 
ples, and shameful attitudes surrounding 
the admission of being weak enough to 
succumb to sickness. 


But perhaps the most illuminating fac- 
tor contributing to apathy is the dif- 
ference in the definitions of health and 
illness held by the medical agency, on 
the one hand, and the community, on 
the other. The medical team proceeds on 
the assumption that good health is some- 
thing positive to be maintained by positive 
measure; illness is the absence of health. 
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But the community goes on the assump- 
tion that disease is something positive, 
that it is the presence of something bad; 
health is the absence of sickness. In this 
view “there is very little a well person 
can or ought to do to keep himself well.” 
There may also be a conception that 
good health is good fortune and that one 
should leave well enough alone; one tam- 
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pers with fate when one presumes to 
show concern with a satisfactory state 
of affairs. 

It is probable that the negative defini- 
tion of health and the fear of changing 
one’s luck apply to many people in our 
own society, and that these implicit as- 
sumptions similarly impede the adoption 
of a “preventive attitude.” 





William D. Reyburn 


Sickness, Sin, and the Curse: 
The Old Testament and 
the African Church — I] 


This is the second article! in a series which will take up in detail the 
relationship between the Old Testament and contemporary Africa (south 
of the Sahara) in relation to the communication of the gospel and to the 
life and thinking of Christians. Here the parallel between the Old Testa- 
ment concept of the relation between sickness, sin, and curse, on the one 
hand, and the very similar present-day African concept is discussed. The 
next article in this series will continue this line of thought, examining 
the role of guilt and sin in African societies in the light of the Old 
Testament message, and will go on to the examination of the relation of 
these ideas to the communication of the Christian message. 


Sin and Sickness 


A missionary had been preaching to 
his attentive listeners on the subject of 
sin, trying to impress upon them that 
they were sinners. After several months 
he was greatly disturbed that no one had 
shown any inclination to admit as true 
what he had claimed. Finally he asked 
them directly, “Are you or are you not 
sinners?” The reply came back in unan- 
imous chorus, “No, we are well, not sick.” 

This concept whereby a man relates 
his strong self or soul to health and a 
weakened soul to sickness is not only very 
ancient but also very widespread among 
the cultures of the world. A man’s soul 
is held to be capable of increasing in 
power through good behavior, special 
rites and sacrifices, and by abiding by 
the rules of society. On the other hand, 
he is exposed to dissolution or weakening 


of soul through failure to conform to 
what is considered correct living or 
through the evil acts perpetrated against 
his soul by evil doers. Sickness, then, 
is the result of evil doing, be it one’s 
own failure to measure up or the curses of 
one’s enemies or others seeking to destroy 
him. Health is considered evidence of 
one’s power of soul to ward off evil 
influences or of one’s personal integrity 
and living in the community. 

The culture of ancient Israel as re- 
vealed in the Old Testament partakes 
in this attitude in one form or another 
in ways similar to such disparate peoples 
as the American Indians and the African 
tribes. Missionaries who are continually 
perplexed by this association of sin with 
sickness and righteousness with health 


1The first article appeared in PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 4 (July-August 
1960), pp. 152-156. 
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will find in the study of the Old Testa- 


ment a considerable contribution to the 
analysis of this phenomenon as seen in 
the life of early Israel and will also find 
certain valuable insights and approaches 
to the New Testament message of salva- 
tion based upon this particular view of 
man's soul, his sin, the curse and sickness. 


Sin and Covenant 


Sin in the life of ancient Israel cannot 
be understood apart from the notion of 
the covenant relation. This does not mean 
an isolated relation between Yahweh and 
an individual but an interdependent rela- 
tion of men who must live together. The 
term community in its sociological sense 
expresses this idea well. Any form of 
behavior which threatens the natural 
carrying on of life in the community is 
considered a sinful deed. Yahweh is the 
creator of life and giver of community. 
Any offense which breaks this community 
is therefore also an offense against 
Yahweh. Man dwells in a community or 
covenant relation with man on the hori- 
zontal plane and with God on the ver- 
tical, but this community is a totality and 
not two levels of living divorced from 
each other. It is in his total community 
relation that one sins against his fellow 
man and therefore against his God. 


The violations of community living 
can be listed and dealt with as possessing 
very specific content. Had Joseph lain 
with the wife of his master in Egypt as 
she invited him to do, he would have 
violated the covenant relation between 
himself and his master. Therefore he can 
say, “How then can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin (Hebrew chata) 
against God?” (Gen. 39: 9). It is Yahweh 
who has given the relation between the 
two men. By the same token, “You shall 
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not hate your brother in your heart, but 
you shall reason with your neighbor, lest 
you bear sin (chet) because of him. You 
shall not take vengeance or bear any 
grudge against the son of your own peo- 
ple, but you shall love your neighbor as 
yourself: I am the Lord” (Lev. 19: 
17-18). 

The violation of community is dis- 
played in the selling of Joseph into Egypt. 
“And Reuben answered them, ‘Did I 
not tell you not to sin (chata) against 
the lad? But you would not listen. So 
now there comes a reckoning for his 
blood’” (Gen. 42:22). Again the dis- 
rupting of community interdependence 
is spoken against as a violation of sexual 
relations with a neighbor’s wife (Deut. 
22:24). Incest, homosexuality, and bes- 
tiality are of the same kind of rupture 
of the biological and sociological together- 
ness which is considered by Israel to be 
the natural and proper conduct of life 
(Lev. 20: 10-21). Even the failure to pay 
the poor workman on the day his wages 
are due is a failure to remain in the 
necessary community relation with the 
poor man and considered a sin to Israel 
(Deut. 24:15). Failure to behave gen- 
erously in the seventh year of release, or 
forgiving of debts, would be an act of 
stinginess and counted as a sin (Deut. 
15:9-11). All of these sins are acts 
whereby a man fails to maintain the 
covenant or community between men 
where life must be lived in a tolerable 
face-to-face relationship. Behind such liv- 
ing in society stands the creator of Israel's 
community against whom man sins when 
he violates his neighbor. 


Cultic violation is another cause of 
estrangement. These transgressions like- 
wise require the extermination of the 
offender: 
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If any man of the house of Israel 
kills an ox or a lamb or a goat in 
the camp, or kills it outside the camp, 
and does not bring it to the door of 
the tent of meeting, to offer it as a 
gift to the Lord before the tabernacle 
of the Lord, bloodguilt shall be 
imputed to that man; he has shed 
blood; and that man shall be cut off 
from among his people (Lev. 17: 
3-4) 2 
A further aspect of the violation of 
covenant behavior is its effect upon the 
whole community. The one who commits 
sin does so against the group and the 
many are affected. Therefore the sinner 
is removed from the community in violent 
and total fashion. Burning and stoning 
are the common means. Not only the 
individual himself but perhaps even his 
contaminated possessions are destroyed. 
The presence of such a violator of the 
community is a sore in the kinship or- 
ganism which threatens to spread and rob 
the entire group of health and blessing. 


When one compares the life of most 
any primitive people with that of an- 
cient Israel, there are numerous striking 
similarities. Witchcraft, incest, and mur- 
der are looked upon as sins among nearly 
all African peoples. They are, as in an- 
cient Israel, viewed within the context 
of men who live together. The Tiv of 
Nigeria hold that to kill another Tiv 
(or a dog) is a most serious offense. 
However, the killing of a non-Tiv is a 


2 All Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version and are used by 


permission of the Division of Christian Educa- 


tion of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 

3 See Sir James George Frazer, Folk-Lore in 
the Old Testament: Studies in Comparative 
Religion, Legend and Law (New York: Tudor 
Publishing Co.). 


matter of quite a different nature. Witch- 
craft is widely believed to be capable of 
being used against members of one’s own 
clan. Incest can be committed against 
anyone who stands in a particular bio- 
logical relation or a specifically defined 
kinship relation. It is easily seen that 
violations against one’s own group con- 
stitute the greatest guilt for the individual 
and the greatest threat to the community. 
It is from the local community that one 
draws life and is blessed with whatever 
blessing is available. It is no exaggeration, 
therefore, to say that all people sin 
against their covenant relation with others. 
The distinctiveness of Israel’s covenant 
relation is twofold: It is held to be 
initiated by Yahweh and it becomes inter- 
preted in later history as a universal 
covenant. I refer simply to the covenant 
relation, not the specific content of it in 
its historical development. 


Sin, the Curse, and the Soul 


Having discussed sin as the violation of 
the Israelite community of men which 
has its existence in the covenant relation- 
ship with God and which results in 
estrangement to both the community and 
God, we may now ask how it was be- 
lieved to affect the soul. 


In a word, sin results in sickness or 
loss of vitality in the soul. 


O Lord, rebuke me not in thy anger, 
nor chasten me in thy wrath. Be 
gracious to me, O Lord, for I am 
languishing; O Lord, heal me, for 
my bones are troubled. My soul also 
is sorely troubled. But thou, O Lord 
—how long? Turn, O Lord, save 
my life; deliver me for the sake of 
thy steadfast love. For in death there 
is no remembrance of thee; in Sheol 
who can give thee praise? I am weary 
with my moaning; every night I 
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flood my bed with tears; I drench 
my couch with my weeping. My eye 
wastes away because of grief, it - 
grows weak because of all my foes 
(Psalm 6: 1-7). 
Or again, the suffering due to sin is 
considered by the psalmist as arrows sunk 
into his flesh, his strength is gone and 
misery is his lot. 


O Lord, rebuke me not in thy anger, 
nor chasten me in thy wrath! For thy 
arrows have sunk into me, and thy 
hand has come down on me. There 
is no soundness in my flesh because 
of thy indignation; there is no health 
in my bones because of my sin. For 
my iniquities have gone over my 
head; they weigh like a burden too 
heavy for me. My wounds grow 
foul and fester because of my foolish- 
ness. I am utterly bowed down and 
prostrate; all the day I go about 
mourning. For my loins are filled 
with burning, and there is no sound- 
ness in my flesh. I am utterly spent 
and crushed; I groan because of the 
tumult of my heart (Psalm 38: 1-8). 
Furthermore, his relation to the men 
of his community is severed. “My friends 
and companions stand aloof from my 
plague, and my kinsmen stand afar off” 
(Psalm 38:11). This aspect of the sick- 
ness reproduces its own kind. Having 
sinned or being cursed by others, he 
falls sick and his sickness separates him 
from his kinsmen and his neighbors who 
see him as a danger to their own healthy 
and blessed existence. The classical ex- 
pression of this pitiful plight is that of 
Job: 


He has put my brethren far from 
me, and my acquaintances are wholly 
estranged from me. My kinsfolk and 
my close friends have failed me; 
the guests in my house have forgotten 
me; my maidservants count me as a 
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stranger; I have become an alien in 
their eyes. I call to my servant, but 
he gives me no answer; I must 
beseech him with my mouth. I am 
repulsive to my wife, loathsome to 
the sons of my own mother. Even 
young children despise me; when I 
rise they talk against me. All my 
intimate friends abhor me, and those 
whom I loved have turned against 
me. My bones cleave to my skin and 
to my flesh, and I have escaped by 
the skin of my teeth. Have pity on 
me, have pity on me, O you my 
friends, for the hand of God has 
touched me! Why do you, like God, 
pursue me? Why are you not satisfied 

with my flesh? (Job 19: 13-22). 

For missionaries who work in Africa, 
the parallel between these laments and 
the sick, suffering tribesman are so strik- 
ing as to obviate explanation. On several 
occasions in Africa I have gone to visit 
a sick friend and have found him wrapped 
in a dirty sheet and huddled by a dying 
fire in an open space where his only 
friend is a scrawny dog lying beside the 
ashes of the tiny fire. Perhaps a faithful 
wife is the only one who remains within 
earshot while all others are keeping a 
safe distance. There he sits. His face is 
fallen, his eyelids half closed. His whole 
body is bent with pain. The question 
in his mind, like that of the ancient 
Israelites, is “What have I done?” or 
“Who is doing this thing to me?” The 
visitor hesitates to speak, fearing that his 
words will be of no more comfort than 
the admonitions of Job's friends. Like 
the psalmist, the African tribesman sits 
thinking of his enemies who might have 
brought this calamity upon him. 


They close their hearts to pity; with 
their mouths they speak arrogantly. 
They track me down; now they 
surround me; they set their eyes to 
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cast me to the ground. They are 

like a lion eager to tear, as a young. 

lion lurking in ambush (Psalm 17: 

10-12). 

The sick African tribesman, like the sick 
psalmist, is seized by a suspecting state 
of mind. 

Be gracious to me, O Lord, for I 

am in distress; my eye is wasted from 

grief, my soul and my body also. 

For my life is spent with sorrow, 

and my years with sighing; my 

strength fails because of my misery, 
and my bones waste away. I am the 
scorn of all my adversaries, a horror 
to my neighbors, an object of dread 
to my acquaintances; those who see 
me in the street flee from me. I have 
passed out of mind like one who is 
dead: I have become like a broken 
vessel. Yea, I hear the whispering 
of many —terror on every side! — 
as they scheme together against me, 
as they plot to take my life. (Psalm 

31: 9-13). | 
If his misery does not arise within him, 
then it has originated in the evil curse 
of others who are bent on destroying 
him. “Give me not up to the will of my 
adversaries; for false witnesses have risen 
against me, and they breathe out violence” 
(Psalm 27:12). 

Especially fearful is the activity of evil 
which takes place at night when the souls 
of witches go forth to do their evil deeds. 
“For lo, the wicked bend the bow, they 
have fitted their arrow to the string, to 
shoot in the dark at the upright in heart” 
(Psalm 11:2). And again, “He plots 
mischief while on his bed; he sets him- 
self in a way that is not good; he spurns 
not evil” (Psalm 36: 4). 

Like the suffering tribesman, the 
afflicted psalmist pleads that the curse of 
the wicked might return upon the curser. 
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Let their own table before them be- 
come a snare; let their sacrificial 
feasts be a trap. Let their eyes be 
darkened, so that they cannot see; 
and make their loins tremble con- 
tinually. Pour out thy indignation 
upon them, and let thy burning 
anger overtake them. May their camp 
be a desolation, let no one dwell in 
their tents. For they persecute him 
whom thou hast smitten, and him 
whom thou hast wounded, they af- 
flict still more. Add to them punish- 
ment upon punishment; may they 
have no acquittal from thee. Let 
them be blotted out of the book of 
the living; let them not be enrolled 
among the righteous. But I am af- 
flicted and in pain; let thy salvation, 
O God, set me on high! (Psalm 
69: 22-29). 

Only through total destruction of the 

enemy, whose powerful curse has seized 

the soul of the sufferer and caused great 
pain and sickness, will the sick one be 
renewed and strengthened. 


Totality of the Curse 


The most characteristic aspect of the 
African curse is the tota: loss of power 
and possessions which should result to 
the accursed. A Kaka father who wishes 
to curse his disobedient son will go to 
the center of the village and in a loud 
voice call out the name of his son. “You 
are no longer my son. You shall not 
dwell among your fathers and your an- 
cestors. You will wander about looking 
for friends and you will find none. May 
everything which your hand touches come 
to naught. May you beget no sons and 
any wealth you find in this world, may 
you lose it. May your body be sick and 
your soul without strength. May you go 
without sleep and may the food you eat 
cause you to vomit and in the end may 
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the vultures eat your body.” Perhaps even 
stronger is the curse of the psalmist: 
Appoint a wicked man against him; 
let an accuser bring him to trial. 
When he is tried, let him come forth 
guilty; let his prayer be counted as 
sin! May his days be few; may 
another seize his goods! May his 
children be fatherless, and his wife 
a widow! May his children wander 
about and beg; may they be driven 
out of the ruins they inhabit! May 
the creditor seize all that he has; 
may strangers plunder the fruits of 
his toil! Let there be none to extend 
kindness to him, nor any to pity 
his fatherless children! May his 
posterity be cut off; may his name be 
blotted out in the second generation! 
May the iniquity of his fathers be 
remembered before the Lord, and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out! Let them be before the Lord 
continually; and may his memory be 
cut off from the earth! (Psalm 109: 
6-15). | 
Sin and the curse in the Old Testament 
are very similar. In either case the suffer- 
ing which follows involves the weakened 
soul which has been attacked and devital- 
ized. From such loss of strength sickness, 
misery, and unhappiness are the conse- 
quences. Often separation from one’s 
community takes place when the sickness 
threatens to engulf the would-be-healthy 
community. The offense against the com- 
munity is the specific sin. The violation 
of the covenant holding between men 
is also a sin against the creator and 
covenant giver, Yahweh. 


In African societies likewise it is dif- 
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ficult to understand the list of proscribed 
activities unless these are seen as breaches 
of a covenant relation in which men are 
expected to live in some sort of regulated 
community. Among the Mende of Sierra 
Leone illicit sexual behavior requires con- 
fession, particularly if a child delivery 
is difficult and slow. By confessing this 
violation, the delivery is supposed to be 
eased. Likewise, among the same people, 
there are violations against ancestors who 
constitute an important dimension in the 
community. When such violations occur, 
a sacrifice must be performed in order 
to reestablish a wholesome community. 
Where secret societies are the guardians 
of certain laws and customs, a violation 
against such a society’s domain will re- 
quire confession to the society. The 
Mende, the Kaka, and the Bulu would 
view the act of sitting on the bed of 
one’s mother-in-law as a violation of an 
unwritten covenant relation between 
mother-in-law and son-in-law. Such a 
violation requires the giving of a gift 
to the offended mother-in-law in order to 
remove the offense. Failure to reestablish 
the proper relationship will often result 
in sickness to the offender and perhaps 
to the entire community. The blessing 
which flows naturally from good relations 
and peace is the opposite of the sin and 
curses which produce sickness. Among the 
patrilineal Tallensi a son who pursues 
his own ends against his father’s wishes 
often ends in failure and sickness. He 
must then seek his father’s forgiveness 
and blessing in order that he may be 
restored to a healthy role in his family 
relations. 
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EDITORIAL 


Religious Systems and 


Allegiance to Christ 


CHRISTIANS are often puzzled by what 
seems to be indiscriminate syncretism in 
a religion like Hinduism, where the “best” 
of all religion is welcome, in theory at 
least. Adherents of other religions, as 
well as some who would classify them- 
selves as Christians, are often equally 
puzzled by the exclusiveness which Chris 
tianity claims for itself. 

The tenacious hold which certain world 
religions like Islam or Buddhism have on 
the people of areas into which they have 
spread is another cause for oft-repeated 
concern among informed Christians. The 
number of converts drawn from these 
two religions in Egypt and Thailand, for 
example, is exceedingly small. 

Much has been written on both these 
themes. The present brief statement is 
only an attempt to promote deeper under- 
standing of a part of the problem by 
the development of an analogy from 


language. 


Symbols of Belonging 


Language is not only an extremely 
useful communication medium. It is also 
a symbol of the group to which you 
belong. As a speaker of English I am 
distinguished from a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, a Brazilian, a Vietnamese. As a 
speaker of American English I am dis- 
tinguished from an Englishman, a Scot, 
an Australian. My speech further dis- 
tinguishes me from a native of Toronto, 
Atlanta, Chicago, or Boston. I live in 


but am not a native of the New York 
City speech area (caricatured as “Brook- 
lynese”) and my children have many mild 
characteristics of that speech area in their 
speech, but I do not. 


My speech reveals that I have had 
certain advantages of education, and that 
this education lies in anthropology and 
linguistics rather than physics and chem- 
istry at the upper levels. It reveals some- 
thing about my social class, although the 
speech of an Englishman is even more 
revealing of class than is that of an Amer- 
ican. 

The fact that speech symbolizes what 
a man is appears to be true all over the 
world, although the finer details of the 
differences symbolized vary, and the im- 
plications which men draw from their 
differences vary. To some Mexican Indians 
partly acculturated to general Mexican 
life the ability to speak Spanish like a 
city-dwelling Latin may be a great am- 
bition because it would place them in a 
group where better jobs, greater security, 
and prestige would be open to them. To 
a sensitive, educated Mexican the Spanish 
which he uses is his heritage, his right, a 
source of pleasure, a symbol of identifi- 
cation with Mexico in particular and 
Spanish world culture in general. He may 
know, or want to know some English, but 
the motives there are utilitarian. The 
English will not provide a new focus of 
identification. To the second-generation 
bilingual Spanish-English citizen of the 
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United States who is struggling to be a 

-“100 per cent American,” the Spanish 
may even be a source of embarrassment 
or resentment. 

Religious systems are also symbols of 
the group to which one belongs. It is 
decidedly irregular to be a Buddhist in 
Akron. In fact, if the United States were 
to be occupied by a Buddhist nation, the 
observance of Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish religions would probably gain 
in intensity as symbolic resistance to the 
occupying force. It would not be until 
American culture and traditions had 
pretty well begun to disintegrate under 
the new educational system and other 
pressures that Buddhism as a system 
would be likely to gain much ground 
as the religion of an invading power. 
Until then, most Americans would con- 
sider converts to Buddhism as traitors, 
opportunists, or crackpots. 

An immigrant to the United States 
from a Buddhist country is much quicker 
to learn the English language than to 
adopt one of the normal options for 
American religion. This would remain 
true as long as the motive for language 
acquisition was simply utilitarian. When 
language began to become a symbol of 
belonging to the USA, the adoption of 
a USA religion would also be likely. 
In saying this, we must not forget that 
one of the options which America offers 
in the religious area is no religion at all. 

And if it is irregular to be a Buddhist 
in Akron, it is equally irregular to be 
a Christian in a Muslim community of 
Egypt or a Buddhist community of Bur- 
ma. Many of the same pressures apply. 


Borrowing and Change 


Users of most languages are constantly 
borrowing words from other languages. 
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This is particularly true when they also 
take over culture traits they have not 
known before, or which they have seen 
primarily in the life of the other group. 
French newspapers these days are full of 
English vocabulary which has to do with 
the atomic age and other aspects of 
science and technology. Languages differ 
somewhat in the amount of this kind of 
borrowing which they do, and individual 
speakers may have varying reactions on 
the subject. German, for example, is more 
likely to make up new words of its own 
by combining older words and making 
compounds, than is French. Many French- 
men feel that the borrowing from English 
vocabulary is a disgrace to France and a 
degradation of the “purity” of the French 
language. There was a period of history, 
of course, when English borrowed enor- 
mously from Norman French. 

There is a very real difference between 
this kind of borrowing of vocabulary, 
even when it runs.from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the vocabulary in a sentence, and the 
taking over of a new language with its 
different sound system and grammatical 
structure. In the first case you learn new 
items to fit into your previous grammatical 
habits. In the second case you develop 
new grammatical habits. 

Americans find borrowing in language 
not too hard to understand. It creates no 
particular opposition on their part. Bor- 
rowing in religion is entirely another 
thing, however, for many devout Chris- 
tians. This results in unholy mixture, in 
the feeling of such people, just as the 
mixture of English and French vocabulary 
in the French newspaper is an “unholy” 
linguistic mixture to some Frenchmen. 
In India, however, among Hindus at 
least, religious mixture is not unholy, and 
elements from other religions are easily 
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borrowed. Complete change of religion, 
the substitution of one religion for an- 
other, is much more comprehensible to 
Americans, whereas this is relatively in- 
comprehensible to Hindus. 


Some people, of course, subscribe to 
two religious systems, as though they were 
two languages. In some cases this results 
in a kind of compartmentalization as 
where an American is an atheist in his 
laboratory and a theist in church. Or 
again, the two systems may be so nearly 
confused in the mind of the adherent 
that they virtually merge into one. This 
is often true of the Roman Catholicism 
and “Voodoo” of the Haitian peasant. 

We have language parallels to both of 
these. Completely bilingual persons may 
divide their experience up into different 
categories according to language exper- 
ience. They may do their arithmetic in 
French and think about music in German, 
if those are the vehicles through which 
their formative experience came. Then 
there are bilinguals who find it hard to 
translate from one language to the other. 
They hear and understand both perfectly, 
respond in the appropriate one, but find 
it hard to distinguish them analytically. 


In the mission of the church we cannot 
get away from these problems of the 
structure, function, and symbolic value 
of religion any more than we can of 
language. In the history of the expansion 
of the church, some groups have replaced 
one religious system with a form of Chris- 
tianity just as fully as occasionally a 
group replaces one language with another. 
This usually takes generations, but it 
happens. 

More often the church moves more 
slowly into a new culture and spreads, 
becoming a _ well-established minority 
group in the culture. It becomes one of 
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the known religious alternatives of the 
area, such as Judaism is in the United 
States. 


Often there is borrowing of religious 
forms, perhaps in both directions. On the 
side of the Protestant church this is more 
often true of separatist, independent 
groups than of “mission” churches. 


Allegiance to Christ 


Cultures differ, then, in their attitudes 
toward religious change, toward “foreign” 
religions, toward their own religious 
systems. In these respects religions have 
a variety of functions and mean different 
things to different people. But the analogy 
with language breaks down at this point 
because it is not the spread of Chris- 
tianity as a socio-religious institution 
which is the ultimate goal of the Chris- 
tian missionary, but the spread of an 
intense and loyal commitment in obe- 
dience to Christ. 


The group of loyal believers differ 
from their neighbors in this respect. They 
have found a different allegiance which 
makes some of their former allegiances 
seem irrelevant, intensifies others, and 
leaves some unaffected. They share a 
community of interest in their fellowship 
with God, their study of his revelation. 
They develop new concerns about cul- 
tural behavior which seem appropriate 
for the worship of God and for the 
expression of their new outlook in inter- 
personal relations. Thus they develop a 
new sub-culture. 

Any such group is, by definition, dif- 
ferent from its more typical neighbors, 
but at this level the “foreignness” is not 
a foreignness of a religious ritual bor- 
rowed from the West or of a new church 
hierarchy. It is the foreignness of a new 
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allegiance, a new direction of identificar 
tion, a new understanding of God, and 
a whole set of derivative values, reactions, 
aspirations for a life that is related and 
relevant to this new allegiance. This is 
the radical aspect of the gospel. This 
allegiance, furthermore, is just as foreign 
in the Western world, if it is taken in 
this strict sense, for Western cultures do 
not intrinsically demand of a man this 
allegiance to God any more than African 
or Asian cultures. It may be more com- 
mon in the West and have longer _his- 
torical roots, but it is not a norm — even 
in many Western churches. 

Such a change of allegiance does 
not happen in a vacuum. Its claims are 
introduced in one of the oddly differing 
forms of socio-religious system called 
Christianity. The adherents who bring 
the claims of the new loyalties, and the 
new system, usually place enormous value 
on certain symbols by which they feel 
the new relationship to Christ is best 
expressed. They kneel, they stand, they 
shut their eyes, they open them; they 
preach, they sing, they have “announce- 
ments”; they wear clothes, they drive 
cars, they eat from cans; they read the 
Bible (and Time magazine), they write 
reports, they take pictures; they train 
pastors, they grease cars, they settle 
disputes; they live in big houses, they 
have servants, they go “home” for a 
rest every few years. 

What's more, they tell their converts 
that really the indigenous church should 
be doing all of these things (all, that 
is, except the ones for which they are 
not “ready”). The radical character of 
the allegiance which the gospel preaches 
is clouded over in its preacher and in 
the church he fosters by aliegiances of 
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dazzling variety, a most puzzling assort- 
ment, a big missionary barrel of ill-fitting 
customs. The tenacious hold which West- 
ern ways of doing things has on teachers 
of the gospel contributes to the tenacious 
hold which other religions have on their 
adherents in the face of the gospel. 


The intelligent Hindu sees all of this 
as one system, and with it he identifies 
“colonialism,” the unscrupulous “Chris- 
tian” business man from London or New 
York, produced in Hollywood, and racial 
segregation. He doesn’t want the un- 
palatable mess, but he is struck by some 
of the teachings of Jesus and wants to 
graft them into his own religion. 


To say these things is only to give a 
partial explanation, not to condemn the 
missionary or the church. There is a 
degree to which we cannot help ourselves, 
because we cannot be what we are not. 
The habits of our upbringing are part 
of us, and we cannot do more than 
modify them to make our behavior less 
blatantly irritating where it is so. These 
are problems basic to the Incarnation 
itself. 

But if we are going to challenge the 
allegiance of a Hindu or a Muslim or a 
Buddhist so that it is drawn to Christ 
even though it seems as strange to his 
neighbors. as becoming a Buddhist in 
Akron would to us, our identification 
with him, and with Christ must be so 
pervasive that he is drawn into the same 
identification. Our witness to his need 
for Christ must be so clear that it cuts 
through the static which we also generate. 
And may it please God “through the 
folly of what we preach to save those 
who believe.””? 


11 Cor. 1:21 (RSV) 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — (5) Evolution and Darwin’ 


The observation of the centennial of 
the publication of Darwin’s On the Origin 
of Species has stimulated the publication 
of much literature, including several 
paper-backs, making available not only 
Darwin’s own views but much of the 
history of his day, and new evaluations 
of his contributions to science. This makes 
it possible for the modern student to 
more accurately assess the significant dif- 
ferences between Darwinian and present- 
day evolutionary theory. It also makes it 
possible for those who recognize God's 
creative role to more accurately assess 
their own views in light of the history 


Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


of the Darwinian position and its present 
place in evolutionary thinking. 

Anthropology in paper-backs is perhaps 
weakest in the area of prehistoric man, 
LeGros Clark’s being virtually the only 
reliable survey in print. Many more 
works are written on prehistoric culture 
than on man himself. The New American 
Library is bringing out a Mentor book on 
ancient man in America in its “Ancient 
Civilizations” series, but its exact title and 
contents are not known at present. Notice 
will be given to this and other new 
paper-back works in anthropology in these 
columns as they appear. 


A. GENERAL AND BIOLOGICAL 


Physical Anthropology, by Ray A. 
Carreyett. Dov, 1954, 75c. 


This is an unusual book. Within the 
space of some eighty pages, the author 
presents introductory chapters on the 
human skull, blood groups, how to con- 
duct an anthropological expedition, racial 
origins and migrations through a consid- 
eration of linguistics, and statistics. In 
addition there is an amazing chapter 
which takes the reader on a tour of 
anthropological exhibits, from anthro- 
pometry and geography to attitudes and 
applied anthropology, relating the lot 
delightfully together in an informal popu- 
larization of the world of the anthro- 
pologist. 


History of the Primates: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fossil Man, by 
W. E. LeGros Clark. Phoen, fifth 
edition, 1957, $1.25, 


A standard introduction to human evo- 
lution, treating evoluticnary principles, 
fossil and living primates, and fossil man. 
The author's treatment of these topics is 
descriptively accurate but tends to over- 





1The first four installments appearing in 
earlier issues of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
are: (1) General Anthropology, Vol. 7. No. 1 
(Jan..Feb. 1960), pp. 45-48; (2) Anthro- 
pological Theory, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 
1960), pp. 82-86; (3) Ethnology and Ethnog- 
raphy, Vol. 7, No. 3 (May-June 1960), 
pp. 133-137; and (4) Linguistics, Vol. 7, 
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state the case for the evolutionary inter- 
pretation of the selected evidence. His 
summary of the various fossil men is 
clear and authoritative, but elementary 
in treatment. This volume is a good place 
to start before reading the author’s more 
advanced, less biased, and fuller treatment 
of The Fossil Evidence for Human Evo- 





No. 4 (July-Aug. 1960), pp. 185-188. Sub- 
sequent installments will appear in later issues. 
Publishers symbols are in most cases those 
used in Paperbound Books in Print, R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Publishers referred to in this section of 
the bibliography are as follows: 

AA: Ann Arbor Paperbacks, University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Anch: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Co., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

ASW: Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington. Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
a ma & 

Ban: Bantam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 26, N. Y. 

Bea: Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 

Dov: Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 

DPP: Doubleday Papers in Psychology (see 
Anch for address). 

Mer: Meridian Books, Inc., 12 E. 22nd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. (Mentor, Signet, Signet Key books). 

Pen: Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 

Phoen: Phoenix Books, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Pitts: University of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 
Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Prem: Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Prin: Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Ungar: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Vin: Vintage Books, Inc., Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 
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lution? or any of the standard textbooks 
on physical anthropology. 


Man and the Vertebrates, by Alfred 
S. Romer. Two volumes. Pen, 1957 
(1941),3 95c each. 


This is one of the best treatments of 
the history and morphology of the ver- 
tebrates. Volume II is devoted to the 
origin, races, physiology, and evolution 
of man. 


Man’s Place in Nature, by Thomas 
H. Huxley. Introduction by Ashley 
Montagu. AA, 1959. (1863), $1.75. 


“Huxley nowhere states that man is 
descended from a chimpanzee or a gorilla. 
although that is frequently what he is 
misrepresented as having said. Indeed, 
Huxley takes special pains to emphasize 
‘the great chasm’ which separates man 
from the apes.” Ashley Montagu intro- 
duces this, as well as many other points 
of emphasis, as he reminds us of the 
important place this classic study of 
comparative morphology occupies in the 
history of our science. Although com- 
pletely evolutionary in orientation, Hux- 
ley’s treatment of the “Natural History 
of the Man-Like Apes” (chapter 1) and 
of their relation to man makes a fascinat- 
ing historical study well worth re-reading. 


The Social Life of Animals, by W. 
C. Allee. Bea, 1958 (1951), $1.45. 
The Mentality of Apes, by Wolfgang 
Kohler. Vin, 1959 (1927), $1.25. The 
Natural Man, by Clarence Leuba. 
DPP, 1954, 95c. 





2 University of Chicago Press, 1959. 

3 Dates in parenthesis refer to the copyright 
date or original publication date of reprinted 
works, if different from that of the paper-back 
printing. 
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The study of infra-human society and 
mentality forms a basic part of the intro- 
duction to the study of man in most 
textbooks and universities. Of course, the 
primary rationale is the assumption that 
there is a socio-psychological continuity 
based upon the assumed biological con- 
tinuity from non-human to human forms. 
Of more practical and theoretical value, 
however, is the light that such studies 
throw upon the nature of the distinctions 
between society and culture, the former 
being characteristic of many animals as 


well as man; the latter, by definition, 
found only in human society. 

Allee and Kohler have become widely 
known in this field, and their works are 
classics, providing fascinating reading as 
well as important instruction. The booklet 
by Leuba, attempting to get at man’s 
original state “mainly from field studies 
of men and chimpanzees” includes an 
approach (including analysis of feral 
man) which has been acceptable to psy- 
chologists perhaps more than to anthro- 
pologists. 


B. EVOLUTION 


The Theory of Evolution, by John 
Maynard Smith. Pen. 1958, 85c. 
Here is the first in the Pelican Biology 

Series, written by a geneticist whose prin- 

cipal preparation has been under J. B. 

S. Haldane. The work is a thoroughly 

reliable and up-to-date treatment of “the 

whole subject of modern evolution theory” 
which is “not intended primarily for 
professional biologists” but which does 
not popularize the subject in the sense 
of softpedaling the problem areas. Man 
is not treated except in a rather super- 
ficial and speculative concluding chapter. 


The Meaning of Evolution: A Study 
of the History of Life and of Its 
Significance for Man, by George 
Gaylord Simpson. NAL, revised, 
abridged ed., 1951, 50c. 

When this book was first published, 
Bernard Mishkin wrote that it was, “with- 
out question, the best general work on 
the meaning of evolution to appear in 
our time.” Simpson has a facility for 
putting the difficult theoretical problems 
of paleontology into clear, conversational 
prose, and for capturing the meaning 


of trends and processes in original and 
graphic charts and diagrams. 

Students will profit by comparing 
Simpson’s discussion of problems with 
their treatment in other texts. The chapter 
on “The Concept of Progress in Evolu- 
tion” is particularly pertinent to the na- 
ture and scope of present-day evolutionary 
thought. Part III, “Evolution, Humani- 
ty, and Ethics,” typifies the atheistic, 
mechanistic, humanistic approach to “life 
and its significance to man.” 


Time’s Arrow and Evolution, by 
Harold F. Blum. Prin, second edi- 
tion, 1955, $1.75. 


Already something of a classic on the 
subject, this is an attempt “to examine 
various relationships between the second 
law of thermodynamics and organic evo- 
lution.” G. G. Simpson calls it “a mind- 
stretching book” although disputable in 
part. 

In this edition the chapters on “The 
Origin and Early Evolution of the Earth” 
and “The Origin of Life” have sustained 
the most revision. 
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Evolution in Action, by Julian Huxley. 
NAL, 1953, 50c. 


Originally the Patten Foundation Lec- 
tures at Indiana University, later adapted 
for presentation over the BBC, this gen- 
eralized treatment of evolutionary process 
and problems embodies Julian Huxley’s 
“particular and personal” point of view. 
“T hold strongly that without some knowl- 
edge of evolution one cannot hope to 
arrive at a true picture of human destiny, 
or even to approach the problem cor- 
rectly.” 

Always a provocative writer, Huxley 
provides here a lucid treatment of many 
stimulating ideas well worth the reading. 
His postulates as well as certain conclu- 
sions may repulse the more conservative 
scholar; but, as Kroeber once remarked 
in pointing out the value of a similar 
impression of Spengler, “Read him any- 
way; at least you have been repulsed!” 


Evolution and Anthropology: A Cen- 
tennial Appraisal, edited by Betty J. 
Meggers. ASW, 1959, $1.00. 


This is a very important book. It con- 
tains new and groundbreaking analyses 
on the relation of evolution to biology 
(Ernst Mayr), physical anthropology (T. 
D. Stewart and J. S. Weiner), socio- 
psychological behavior (A. I. Hallowell), 
language (J. H. Greenberg), archeology 
(R. J. Braidwood and W. G. Haag), 
culture theory (L. A. White), social 
organization (G. P. Murdock), and an- 
thropology in general (C. Kluckhohn). 

All of the authors present a certain 
valuable proportion of historical résumé 
in their particular fields before presenting 
their current thinking on specific prob- 
lem areas. 


Murdock in a chapter called by H. H. 
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Plough in the American Scientist “the 
most carefully developed and convincing 
chapter in the whole book,” revises his 
list of the primary types of kinship or- 
ganization, reducing the eleven originally 
presented in chapter 8 of his Social Struc- 
ture* to five. 


Hallowell, in a chapter which seems to 
Kluckhohn, “to make easily the most 
original contribution to the subject of 
evolutionary thought in anthropology of 
any in this series” (p. 151), continues 
one of his major interests, treated in his 
Presidential Address to the American 
Anthropological Association ten years 
ago.> The assumption of man’s socio-psy- 
chological continuity with infrahuman 
primates, based upon the assumption of 
a genetic continuity (referred to above), 
assumes the proportions of a keystone in 
his theoretical structure. 


Joseph Greenberg’s chapter on “Lan- 
guage and Evolution” is both original and 
stimulating. The important consideration 
that linguistic change, in all of cultural 
dynamics, is the nearest thing to the 
evolutionary conception of genetic de- 
scent, plays an important part in the 
development of the author’s discussion 
with many obvious parallel characteristics 
treated as they relate to the larger sub- 
ject of the history and role of language 
in human culture. 


Greenberg’s chapter suffers, as does so 
much of evolutionary literature today, 
from a limited consideration of the crea- 
tionist position as identified with the 
outmoded theory of the fixity of species. 
His chapter remains, however, the clear- 
cut, logical presentation of a chain of 


4Macmillan, 1949. 

5“Personality Structure and the Evolution 
of Man,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 52, 
1950. 
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original thinking on language that we 
have become accustomed to see from his 
pen. 

Leslie White, at his free-wheeling, 
close-reasoning, sarcastic best, takes up 
the history-science dichotomy argument 
in a long-delayed rejoinder to Kroeber’s 
1946 article “History and Evolution.” 
His chapter is otherwise a valuable sur- 
vey of the present status of evolution in 
culture theory, though written in his 
usual polemic style. 


Space and time do not permit review 
here of all contributions to this collection 
of lectures, which were originally de- 
livered before the Anthropological Society 
of Washington. In the field of anthro- 
pology, we are inclined to agree with 
H. H. Plough that “in spite of several 
more pretentious and voluminous efforts, 
this seems likely to remain one of the 
most readable, informative monuments to 
100 years of Darwin’s continuing in- 
fluence.” 


C. CHARLES DARWIN 


The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection or the Preserva- 
tion of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life, by Charles Dar- 
win. Introduction by Sir Julian 
Huxley, NAL, 1958 (sixth edition) 
(1872), 50c. The Origin of Spe- 
cies..., by Charles Darwin. Edited 
and abridged by Charlotte and 
William Irvine. Ungar, 1956 (sixth 
edition) (1872), 95c. 


Little comment is necessary on these 
two volumes. Huxley’s Introduction to 
the NAL edition provides a valuable 
history of the significance of Darwin's 
contribution. This is probably the hand- 
iest, complete edition available. 

The Irvine abridgment cuts the total 
length to about one seventh of the original 
edition. It is well organized and can 
be recommended for those who haven’t 
time to read the entire work. 


The Voyage of the Beagle, by Charles 
Darwin, Ban, 1958 (1839), 50c. 


This is a complete and unabridged 
reprinting of Darwin’s Journal of Re- 
searches into the Natural History and 


Geology of the Countries Visited During 
the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle Round 
the World under the Command of Capt. 
Fitz Roy, R. N. The data collected and 
observations made during this voyage 
from 1831 to 1836, were basic to the 
writing of The Origin of Species. 


Charles Darwin: Evolution and Na- 
tural Selection, edited with an in- 
troductory essay by Bert James 
Loewenberg. Bea, 1959, $2.25. 


Here is an anthology of Darwin's 
works, including accounts of his famous 
grandfather and father, his autobiography, 
and important selections from the Journal 
of the Beagle voyage, The Origin of 
Species, The Descent of Man, and other 
writings. The whole is tied together by 
an excellent selection of his letters and 
correspondence from others. Loewenberg’s 
devoted scholarship in Darwiniana has 
produced a most fascinating volume of 
the history of the period and Darwin’s 
intimate part in it. 

The publisher is to be particularly 
commended for the marked excellence of 
the reproduction of the many pictures 
and figures. 
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The Autobiography of Charles Darwin 
and Selected Letters, edited by 
Francis Darwin. Dov, 1958 (1892), 
$1.65. 


This volume, edited by Darwin’s son, 
is an unabridged and unaltered republica- 
tion of the original work published under 
the title, Charles Darwin, His Life Told 
in an Autobiographical Chapter and in 
a Selected Series of his Published Letters. 
Again it must be acknowledged that 
another volume of undoubted historical 
importance has been made most attractive- 
ly available by this Dover reprint. 


The Living Thoughts of Darwin, pre- 
sented by Julia Huxley. Prem, 1959 
(1939), 50c. 


“The Essence of Darwinism” is pre- 
sented in the form of selected passages 
from several of Darwin's writings woven 
together with a running commentary, 
interpretation, and exposition of the text 
by Huxley. The volume serves the im- 
portant functions of relating many of 
Darwin's ideas to each other, and to the 
present-day thinking on those subjects. 


A Book That Shook the World: 
Anniversary Essays on Charles 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, by 
Julian S. Huxley, Th. Dobzhansky, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Oliver L. Reiser, 
and Swami Nikhilananda. Pitts, 
1958, $1.50. 


Huxley and Dobzhansky adequately fill 
the roles normally to be expected of them 
in a symposium of this kind, contributing 
chapters on “Darwin and the Idea of 
Evolution” and “The Causes of Evolu- 
tion,” respectively. 

Niebuhr and Reiser, in their respective 
chapters of theological and philosophical 
orientation, point out the great impor- 
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tance of the role Darwinism had in 
separating Aristotelian science from the 
dogged Christian traditionalism which 
considered it virtually part and parcel of 
revealed truth. Niebuhr points out that 
One reason why the gradual accept- 
ance of the Darwinian thesis proved 
not to be lethal to religious faith was 
that the Biblical doctrine of creation 
was not as dependent upon Aristo- 
telian ontology as Christians had 
traditionally assumed. The two were, 
in fact, in contradiction to each 
other, but that was not discovered 
until Darwin’s triumph shattered the 
relation and also prevented Christian 
obscurantists from using the doctrine 
of creation to obviate the necessity 
or possibility of inquiring into the 

sequence of causes (p. 31). 

A certain degree of anthropological 
naiveté, however, is revealed in his state- 
ment that 

The rational capacities of man are 

obviously subject to development, for 

both children and primitives lack the 
capacity for conceptual knowledge 

(p. 30). 

Reiser, in a chapter optimistically look- 
ing forward to man’s creation of life and 
control of his destiny, somewhat mis- 
judges the anti-evolutionary view of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, which he be- 
lieves was simply “a case of historical 
determinism” (p. 39). He seems to take 
for granted that believers of orthodox 
Biblical faith with its implications for 
the historic reality of Adam and Eve, are 
thereby prevented from accepting the 
factual findings of evolutionary science 
on man’s prehistory. 

Swami Nikhilananda, the distinguished 
apostle of Hinduism to the Western 
world, presents a discussion of the place 
of (non-Darwinian) evolution in the 
philosophical systems of India. 
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Apes, Angels, and Victorians: The 
Story of Darwin, Huxley, and Evo- 
lution, by William Irvine. Mer, 1955, 
$1.45. 


The title is taken from Disraeli’s speech 
at Oxford in 1864: “What is the question 
now placed before society, with a glib 
assurance the most outstanding? The ques- 
tion is this: Is man an ape or an angel? 
My lord, I am on the side of the angels.” 

This volume, largely biographical, gives 
an insight into the climate of opinion in 
the days when Darwin's views were first 
received. From the pre-1859 ideas through 
the action and reaction of numerous 
specialists and laymen; from the voyage 
of the Beagle to the stormy occasion of 
the conferral of the LL.D. degree upon 
Darwin by Cambridge University amidst 
the demonstrations on both sides: a mon- 
key dancing on a string stretched by 
students from opposite balconies, and a 
prolonged standing ovation for the aged 
Darwin, “positively Chaucerian in his 
white beard and magnificent red cloak”; 
from early days to his last, and then to 
the death of Huxley, Irvine relates the 
whole story with attention distributed 
between theoretical and scientific history, 
and biographical and human-interest de- 
tail in a readable and lucid style. 


Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a 
Heritage, by Jacques Barzun. Anch, 
revised second edition, 1958, $1.25. 


In a fascinating and stimulating essay, 
Barzun here presents his Critique via 
the consideration of the contribution of 
Darwin as the scientist, Marx as the 
sociologist, and Wagner as the artist of 
their age. The year 1859 saw the publica- 
tion of The Origin of Species, Critique 
of Political Economy, and Tristan and 
Isolde. 
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The author points out that the book 
has but a single subject: “the inherited 
form of thought which still constricts our 
minds.” Thus, in a masterfully integrated 
analysis, he shows the impact upon our 
century made by these three men, their 
remarkable similarities, and the profound 
changes wrought by the symphony of 
their originality in concert with their 
times. 


Social Darwinism in American 
Thought, by Richard Hofstadter. 
Bea, revised edition, 1955, $1.45. 


Hofstadter’s work is one of the most 
stimulating books this reviewer has read 
in a long time. In the words of a re- 
viewer of the first edition, “. . . if you 
really want to know why and how some 
of the contradictions in American social 
thought came into being, Social Darwin- 
ism is as excellent a study as you can 


hope to find.’ 


The author introduces biological Dar- 
winism, and then, through a presentation 
of the work and influence of Spencer, 
Sumner, Ward, and many others, guides 
the reader expertly through the rather 
complex and intricate development of 
social ideologies whose characterizing in- 
fluence was the widespread belief in the 
reality of a “general law which governs 
all things, namely, the survival of the 
fittest,” in the words of General Leonard 
Wood. This “law’’ became virtually the 
“biological argument for militarism,” and 
for competitive individualism, pragmatism, 
imperialism, and even for racialism and 
the Anglo-Saxon myth. Ours had become 
“a Darwinized national mentality.” How- 
ever, Hofstadter points out: 





6H. M. Jones, New York Times, Jan. 21, 
1945. 
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The primary biological error of social 
Darwinism is its habit of ignoring 
the physical universe, of assuming 
that the cause of progress is not the 
struggle of man with his environ- 
ment but rather the struggle of man 
with man, which in fact yields 
nothing. Another error is the mis- 
interpretation of the ‘fittest’ as the 
strongest, or even the most brutal, 
while to Darwin it meant merely the 
best adapted to existing conditions 
(p. 199). 


The author concludes this scholarly and 
well-written work with an observation 
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of current and continuing importance: 
‘ The history of Darwinian individual- 
ism, however, is a clear. example of 
the principle that changes in the 
structure of social ideas wait on 
general changes in economical and 
political life. In determining whether 
such ideas are accepted, truth and 
logic are less important criteria than 
suitability to the intellectual needs 
and preconceptions of social interests. 
This is one of the great difficulties 
that must be faced by rational 
strategists of social change (pp. 

203-4). 





Evolution and Culture. Marshall D. 
Sahlins and Elman R. Service 
(eds.). Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1960. 131 pp. 
$3.25. Man’s Way: A Preface to the 
Understanding of Human Society, 


by Walter Goldschmidt. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 253 pp. 
$2.90. 


Reviewed by 
DAVID K. WINTER 


The history of anthropology, particular- 
ly in the United States, has been oriented 
toward greater understanding of foreign 
peoples and their behavior yet has shied 
away from any particular usefulness this 
understanding might provide. However, 
since the involvement of anthropologists 
in the massive culture contacts of World 
War II, there has been an increasing 
awareness within the discipline of its lack 
of social conscience or a more positive 





Mr. David K. Winter received his 
M.A. in anthropology from UCLA. 
He is teaching at Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois. His brother, Ralph 
D. Winter, has been a contributor to 
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contribution toward understanding the 
problems of our world today. This is in- 
dicated by the statements of the late 
Robert Redfield of Chicago. 

It is almost paradoxical that the dis- 
cipline concerned with the diversity of 
cultures should have made such little 
attempt to explain these diversities. We 
speak of the integration of culture — how 
one aspect has such effect upon other 
aspects — and yet we refuse to offer any 
hypothesis to account for the beginning 
of these merry-go-rounds. 

That the discipline does in fact provide 
practical insight for working with foreign 
cultures and predicting results of accul- 
turation should not require emphasis in 
this journal. Yet it is remarkable how the 
older orientation still occupies the bulk 
of professional writing in the field. We 
have been so impressed by the relativity 
of much of culture that we now find 
ourselves oblivious to the fact that some 
technologies and social systems are patent- 
ly more efficient in providing for man’s 
needs than others. This negativism of 
our discipline has caused us to abstain 
from the study of the history of culture 
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change, leaving it to historians such as 
Toynbee who, regardless of their intellect, 
have not utilized the finest laboratory for 
study —the field work of anthropology. 
This reviewer shares with the authors of 
the books being discussed the view that 
anthropology could and should offer more 
assistance in the prediction and control of 
the. great changes taking place today in 
every part of the world. 


Archeolgoists such as Childe have 
pointed out the importance of technolog- 
ical advance while presenting the history 
of cultural progress, but Leslie White of 
Michigan has been virtually alone in his 
attempt to formulate the principles of 
this evolution of culture. However, his 
concepts have not been practical and 
workable, and his attitude has not at- 
tracted followers. Over a period of years 
he has become typed as some sort of 
heretic, and as such he is not in a posi- 
tion to lead in the current awakening of 
interest in culture history or evolution. 


Two of his former students, Marshall 
Sahlins and Elman Service, have made 
the first major contribution to the field 
since White’s The Science of Culture in 
1949.1 White’s approval is manifest in 
the foreword he has written for the book. 
Sahlins and Service not only penetrate 
through the mound of foggy thinking 
present in the literature (such as “history” 
and “evolution”) but they have produced 
some logical and genuinely helpful prop- 
ositions. They build on no unwarranted 
assumptions but only the elementary 
observations anthropologists have agreed 
upon for years, such as the conservatism 
of cultures, and the adaptation of cultures 
to their environments. . 


1 Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture 
(New York: Grove Press, 1959, in paper: 
back). 


Evolution is divorced from a unilinear 
framework or a moral definition from the 
start. Environment in the evolution of 
culture is shown to consist of not only 
habitat but other cultures as well; this 
is a real addition to the older approach. 
“Specific” evolution is defined simply as 
increased adaptation to specific environ- 
ments. This is, of course, a relative form 
of evaluation. “General” evolution in- 
cludes over-all adaptability to many en- 
vironments, and increased control of 
energy, and as such can be viewed as an 
absolute achievement. The thesis of the 
book is that these two forms of evolution 
take place independently and should be 
studied and evaluated separately. 


The authors explore this process of 
adaptation to specific environments and 
show how “overspecialization” and con- 
servatism of cultures results. In fact, this 
“specific” progress normally precludes 
subsequent progress of the “general” 
variety involving as it does adaptability 
to many environments. The contact of 
cultures from different “levels” is ex- 
amined and factors are discussed which 
can be used in predicting the changes 
which result. 


Goldschmidt, from UCLA, has long 
pursued an interest in socio-economic 
categories. Most would agree that tech- 
nology does tend to progress or “evolve” 
toward greater utilization of resources 
and satisfaction of man’s biological needs. 
Since social institutions adjust to meet 
changing technologies, we can view cul- 
ture as “evolving” as well. Obvious cul- 
tural similarities found among societies 
having the same basic forms of technology 
allow us to develop categories of cultures 
defined in socio-economic terms. These 
points are developed: in succeeding chap- 
ters. 
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Sahlins and Service are largely con- 
cerned with establishing the evolution of 
technologies and do not dwell upon the 
effects of this upon other aspects of the 
cultures. Goldschmidt briefly discusses the 
evolution of technology as an “inde- 
pendent variable” and goes on from there 
to demonstrate how these technological 
advances affect the various aspects of cul- 
ture. In discussing culture, he limits him- 
self to a number of features that he 
calls “social imperatives” — characteristics 
which must be present for the culture 
to survive. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is “The Evolution of Society” in 
which the social implications of the 
various forms of technology (hunting, 
horticulture, herding, etc.) are presented 
with many examples taken from Gold- 
schmidt’s wide knowledge of the ethno- 
logical record. 


Only this latter volume deals with the 
very significant problem of the origin of 
culture. After discussing the crucial role 
of man’s need and ability to symbolize, 
or to bestow meanings on arbitrary 
symbols, he notes a further “need” not 
so often discussed. He postulates a “need 
for positive effect,” biologically caused, 
which is defined rather loosely as re- 
sponsible social relationships. He suggests 
that too often anthropologists have made 
this need both the effect and the cause 
of culture. In the reviewer's opinion this 
is a keen observation of genuine signifi- 
cance. 


The Christian can view this recent 
emphasis in anthropology with anticipa- 
tion. The origin of culture and the history 
of its develpment is of no small interest 
to the theologian as well as to the mis- 
sionary. No adequate biological explana- 
tions for man’s ability to symbolize or his 
“need for positive effect” have been of- 
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fered in these volumes or in the literature 
at large. These are considered to be dif- 
ferences of “kind” not “degree,” and the 
enlargement of brain size is hardly sat- 
isfactory as the cause. Some Christians 
might rather suggest that the cause was 
an inherent quality of man’s spiritual na- 
ture created by God. 


Secondly, it is surely apparent that the 
evolution of culture has not produced 
greater “happiness” or “goodness” as a 
concomitant of general evolutionary prog- 
ress. This merely serves to reinforce our 
distinction between the forms of culture 
which are relative and adaptable to dif- 
fering conditions, and the supercultural 
absolutes of God which alone can bring 


genuine peace in any culture. 


The concept of cultural “evolution” 
has unfortunate connotations. This is 
partly caused by the beliefs of the usual 
biological evolutionist, and partly by the 
approach of the earlier cultural evolu- 
tionists who attempted grand schemes 
involving moral and religious development. 
Divorced from such associations, the new 
approach promises to redirect anthro- 
pological goals and to allow us to make 
a more positive and significant contribu- 
tion to an understanding of our world 


today. 


The United States and Airica, pub- 
lished by The American Assembly, 
New York, N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity, June 1958. $2.00. 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


In his introduction, Walter Gold- 
schmidt sums up the theme of this excel- 
lent book. Africa is now in the twentieth 
century; remnants of the nineteenth 
linger, but the days of the head porters 
and talking drums are numbered in Afri- 
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ca. Already a few of the Congo pygmies 
have learned to exploit the passing tourist. 
The problems of Africa are the twentieth 
century problems of fitting African peo- 
ples and emergent African states into 
the world community. It is with such 
problems as these that the book deals. 

Some indication of the scope of the 
book may be seen by a summary of the 
table of contents. Chapter 1 is entitled, 
“The Character of American Interests 
in Africa.” In this chapter American 
contact with Africa, the pressures of 
colonial influence and white settlement, 
African political movements, economic 
and social development, communism, and 
American economic and social interests in 
Africa are discussed. This chapter is by 
Rupert Emerson. 

Chapter 2, by James S. Coleman, is on 
“The Character and Viability of African 
Political Systems.” The chapter is already 
out of date because many of the trends 
and transitions to political freedom which 
it discussed have already taken place, but 
the essential problems still remain and the 
political systems described are still to be 
found. 

“External Political Pressures on Africa 
Today,” is the title of the chapter by 
Vernon McKay. This chapter takes up 
in turn pressures which various outside 
countries are exerting upon Africa. Like 
so many of the other chapters, it ends 
up with a discussion of the implications 
of these pressures for United States policy. 

Two chapters are devoted to African 
economy. One is “The Character and 
Potential of African Economies,” by S. 
Daniel Neumark. The other has to do 
with “The African Economy and Inter- 
national Trade,” by Andrew M. Kamarck. 
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The two final chapters are on African 
society. They are entitled “Racial Situa- 
tion and Issues in Africa,” by William 
O. Brown and Hylan Lewis, and “Cul- 
ture and Changing Values in Africa,” 
by Walter Goldschmidt. These chapters 
are the most “anthropological” in a nar- 
row sense of all of the chapters in the 
book, and are especially valuable for 
readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The United States and Africa closes 
with a long appendix which discusses 
“African Operations of the United States 
Government Agencies,” by Vernon 
McKay, and gives numerous statistical 
tables and maps. There are, furthermore, 
tables and maps scattered throughout the 
whole book. These alone make the book 
a valuable one for any student of Africa. 
Here, for example, are the subjects of 
some of the maps: average annual rain- 
fall, main vegetation belts, population 
density, cities with population of 20,000 
or more, principal mineral resources, prin- 
cipal agricultural exports, rail and water 
transports, roads, endemic diseases. Some 
of the tables include population and area, 
exports and imports, United States trade 
with Africa, hydroelectric power, illiter- 
acy rates, African students in the United 
States, ethnic composition, and currencies 
in use in Africa. 

The papers which comprise The United 
States and Africa are background papers 
prepared for the use of participants and 
for the final report of the thirteenth 
American Assembly held at Arden House, 
Harriman Campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Harriman, N. Y., May 1 to 4, 1958. 
A book like this becomes out of date very 
fast, but for a few years at least it 
remains a very valuable tool. 
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The Supercultural 
in Christianity 

Don’t you think the articles in Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY need more Biblical 
orientation? When we Christians become 
philosophers, scientists, and theoreticians 
of a sort, we incline toward separating 
ourselves from the specific use of the 
Scriptures. I can also remember reading 
articles in PA whose presuppositions be- 
trayed what I thought was an inadequate 
grasp of Scriptural principles. The editors 
are not responsible, of course, for every 
writers interpretation of Christianity. 
But if we are going to make a significant 
contribution to missions which will be re- 
spected by the mission leaders and the old- 
timers, we must make our applications 
from the Bible with anthropology and 
not from anthropology with the Bible. 

I have wanted to write a critique some- 
time on a combination of several articles 
in PA but cannot seem to find the time 
in this hectic schedule. I also feel quite 
inadequate with so little field experience. 
We can be great “armchair anthropolo- 
gists’ and get carried away with how 
we think things ought to work. I believe 
one way to strengthen your position is 
to continue to cite as many actual ex- 
amples from the field as you can, espe- 
cially where anthropological principles 
have worked. 

Also, how about an article summarizing 
all that is supercultural in Christianity? 
If there: has been a comprehensive one, 
I have missed it. This includes certainly 
much more than the reconciliation which 
is always mentioned. Does it not involve 
many new meanings for which non-Chris- 


tian peoples have no corresponding mean- 
ing or form? Does not also Christianity 
give old forms new meanings and thereby 
“Westernize” them in the eyes of other 
natives? Will native peoples not also tend 
to attach new meanings for which they 
have no corresponding forms with the 
foreign form of the missionary’s culture? 
This foreignness of the Christian and the 
church in many countries certainly has 
been heightened by well-meaning but 
poorly oriented missionaries and boards, 
but a careful study needs to be made on 
how much, for example, of the church 
in Southeast Asia is legitimately foreign 
and how much is exotic import of un- 
necessary Western trammel. 

A friend of mine just returned from 
an extensive survey of the Far East and 
one of the major complaints he received 
from the “clergy” of non-Christian re- 
ligions was that Christianity was a 
European transplant and did not belong 
in Asia. Certainly the fact that today 
the Japanese, for example, are flocking 
by the millions into the indigenous sects 
which have sprung up by the score, 
satisfying the religious craving of the 
people, and are for the most part leaving 
Christianity alone, is an indication that 
there is maybe something foreign in 
Christianity that does not appeal to them. 
Is this foreignness intrinsic to the super- 
cultural in Christianity or is it the fault 
of an imposed Western form? A detailed, 
scholarly examination of something like 
this should be made. It is too easy to 
generalize. We need, as Boas said, facts, 
facts, many facts. 

Jim Murxk 
Wheaton, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


More Help — Less Criticism 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY continues 
to be a great stimulus and a very definite 
aid to my thinking and I congratulate 
you on an excellent publication. At the 
same time, after three years of reading 
the magazine, I have certain observations 
which grow out of your emphasis. I have 
the feeling that, in order to get across 
a needed emphasis and to stimulate serious 
re-investigation, some incorrect impres- 
sions have been made. I am quite sure 
that the editors and mature readers un- 
derstand, but I am concerned about the 
impression upon new missionaries whom 
we have to receive, orient, and live with. 


I believe that most successful mission- 
aries have been culturally sensitive and 
have not superimposed foreign ideas and 
artificial standards of conduct without a 
serious evaluation of the native culture. 
By and large they have been fair — in 
spite of some terrible. exceptions. It is 
well known that the nationals are often 
more severe in exercising church disci- 
pline than the foreigners. 


It is my feeling that there should be 
more articles in PA demonstrating situa- 
tions where missionaries have successfully 
communicated the gospel while being 
Biblical and cultural relevant at the 
same time. John Beekman’s articles have 
been helpful, but most articles seem to 
aim at exposing the missionary’s mistakes 
rather than at correcting them. 


It is my conviction that in a given 
culture there are several. potential ways 
of effectively communicating the gospel, 
each way being effective for certain of 
the people. That is, there are variations 
within the culture and even differences of 
personality among the people. This means 
that no one approach will be acceptable 
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or attractive to all natives of the culture. 

Concerning borrowed and foreign ideas, 
they are not bad or unacceptable just 
because they are not native. Whether 
presented by “force” (as a denominational 
system which is brought in) or by sug- 
gestion (the ideas of an individual mis- 
sionary), they will be acceptable provided 
that (1) the ideas are not at cross-grain 
with the culture, (2) the receiving cul- 
ture has nothing better to offer or thinks 
of nothing better, and (3) the ideas meet 
a felt need in the receiving culture. 


It would be well to remind ourselves 
that indigenous ideas are not good and 
acceptable per se, nor that foreign ideas 
are potentially unacceptable per se. That 
is, native ideas are not necessarily good 
just because they are native, nor are 
foreign ideas necessarily bad because they 
are foreign. 

I have observed that many borrowed 
ideas are fully accepted, not because of 
inherent worth but because of hallowed 
association. That is, because of the halo 
of respect about the first bearers of the 
Good News to a certain culture, ideas 
of secondary importance which he just 
happens to hold tend to be accepted just 
because they like him. Once these ideas, 
sometimes foreign to the culture, have 
become customary, then hallowed tradi- 
tion keeps them there. 


My experience is that nationals are not 
necessarily wanting an indigenous church. 
We have to convince reluctant nationals 
that they can and must run their own 
affairs. (Even when financial help and 
leadership is no longer forthcoming, they 
want “the mission” to be associated with 
them. This grows out of the above-men- 
tioned “hallowed association” and a feel- 
ing of “security.”) 

PRACTICAL -ANTHROPOLOGY has made 
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repeated reference to McGavran’s Bridges 
of God, which, excellent as it is, is 
only one aspect of the complex indigenous 
church problem. PA has had foot-note 
references to Roland Allen’s works. How- 
ever, I have never seen other standard 
works on the subject even mentioned. 
What of Soltau’s Missions at the Cross- 
roads? This has been widely circulated in 
the last few years. Another work, not a 
classic, but it could be called a “how to 
do it” handbook, is Hodges’ On the Mis- 
sion Field. This last is quite relevant to 
Latin culture, simple, and practical. 


Let us remember that Christianity has 
at its center a cross. This cross still carries 
its ancient stigma. Educated, anthropolog- 
ically sensitive, cultured Saint Paul never 
forgot with all his tact that Christ cruci- 
fied was “a stumbling block to the Jews, 
and folly to the Gentiles.” 


As I said in the beginning, I know that 
the editors and mature readers will agree 
with these observations, but let us watch 
the emphasis in your fine magazine. 

AZIEL W. JONES 
Turrialba, Costa Rica 


Identification 


I read with great interest Dr. William 
Reyburn’s article on “Identification in the 
Missionary Task.”! As he indicated, this 
is not a simple nor a foolproof technique. 
I recall at least once when I overdid it. 
I had been working for several summers 
with the Hopi and had been in situations 
where Hopi were entertaining Navajo, 
and the great contrast in education and 
living standards was altogether too clear. 
Quite fresh from this experience, I had 
an opportunity to visit a Park Service 





1 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 7, No. 
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friend of mine who had a “pet Navajo 
family in his back yard” (which consisted 
of some thousand square miles of painted 
desert). 

During the afternoon we went to call 
on the Indian and his two wives and their 
children. I soon found myself feeling quite 
out of place, very uncomfortable and — 
let’s face it— quite superior. This was 
no attitude for an anthropologist to take, 
and since I had been with Indians for 
some time, I was at a loss to explain this 
quite unconscious reaction. Suddenly I 
realized that in identifying with Hopi I 
had picked up their attitude toward the 
Navajo. Once I got this spelled out in 
my mind, the attitude disappeared and 
the Navajo family and I became good 
friends. 

I think there is a difference between 
playing the role of the native, as Reyburn 
did (quite justifiably) in the Andes, and 
a kind of sympathetic understanding 
based on projection rather than identifica- 
tion. A beachcomber (who is out of his 
own ‘society) can go native. The person 
who would help a “foreign” people to 
adjust to new ideas and — let us hope — 
a “world” point of view, must act as 
an intermediary. Mr. Ming Chao also 
brought this out so well in his discussion 
of the two missionary families in Siam.’ 
This can be done only with a partial or 
temporary identification. There is a dif- 
ference between “going native” and so 
broadening your range of friends and un- 
derstanding of peoples that you can social- 
ize in a number of different situations. 
Such productive behavior calls for sophis- 
tication and sympathy, not single-minded 
identification. 

ALFRED F. WHITING 
Hanover, New Hampshire 





2Tbid., pp. 16-17. 











